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Gov. O'Malley kicks off 
2()14 FAS Symposium 


By JANE JEFFERY 
Stall Writer 


ii 


..) 


wake of the recession by 
spending on human capi- 
tal. 

“The primary 
our world today is the im- 
portance of making better 
balanced and more mind- 
ful choices if we are to cre- 


will of 


t. 


Maryland Governor 
Martin O'Malley, a ru- 
mored 2016 presidential 
candidate, spoke to an au- 
dience in Shriver Hall on 


ar 


22 


Staff charges Bon Appetit with bending rules 


| served school children. She 


By JANE JEFFERY 
Staff Writer 


Editor’s Note: The names 
Abe, Beth and Carol have been 
used in place of employees’ 
real names. These employees 
have asked to remain 
mous out of fear for 
thew jobs. 


anony- 


Employees of Bon Ap- 
pétit that work in the 
Fresh Food Café (FFC) are 
outraged at the treatment 
they have received from 
the new management com- 
pany. Several employees 
have come forward to The 
News-Letter to 
their grievances, 


disclose 


ae 


; ELIZABETH CHEN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Several Bon Appétit employees say that working conditions under the new management company have dropped below the old standard. 


Bon Appétit replaced 
Aramark as the Universi- 
ty’s dining provider at the 
start of the 2013-2014 school 
year. In addition to an in- 
crease in fresh food served 
in the FFC, the switch also 
brought a new manage- 
ment system that many em- 
ployees find harsh. 


“Tt really isn’t right, a 


lot of the stuff that’s go- | 


ing on. Ever since Bon 
Appétit came, a lot of the 
employees aren't happy,” 
Abe said. “I’ve been here 
35 years. I’ve seen a lot of 
companies come and go, 
and this is really the worst 
See BON APPETITI, pace A5 


Sen. Mikulski Sorority recruitment breaks old record: 


pays dues to 
late Kerarro 
al screening 


By ELLIE PENATI 
Staff Writer 


Last Wednesday, Hop- | 


kins hosted a screening of 
Geraldine Ferarro: Paving the 
Way in Hodson Hall. Sena- 


tor Barbara Mikulski of | 
Maryland and Donna Zac-’ 
caro, director of the docu- | 


mentary and the daughter 


of Ferarro, were in atten- | 


dance and answered ques- 
tions. from the audience 
after the showing. 

The film 
the political ascent of Fe- 
rarro, who passed away 
in 2011, from a working- 
class Bronx student to the 
first female vice presi- 
dential candidate and 
highlighted the paths she 
trailblazed for younger 
women. 

Director Zaccaro’s film 
tells Ferarro’s powerful 

See FERARRO, PAGE A4 


chronicles , 


By LAUREN YEH 
Staff Writer 


A record number of 
women — 303 in total — 
registered for Panhellenic 
sorority recruitment this 
year. According to the 
University’s Coordinator 
of Greek Life & Orienta- 


assessed that 302,792 un- 
dergraduate women were 
members of sororities. In 
2012-2013, the NPC record- 
ed 325,772 undergraduate 
women as members of the 
same sororities,” Drennen 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Anna Bellantoni, Alpha 


tion Rachel Phi’s new- 
| Drennen, ly elected 
| 275 women F president, 
registered I think that explained 
last year. collegiate the surge 
Drennen in partici- 
noted that. . Women are... pation by 
the increas- appreciating what _ highlight- 
ing number : ing the ben- 
of women . Sororitescanoffer efits that 
participat- them. sororities 
ing is not can offer to 
| Hopkins- — Rachel Drennen, their mem- 
specific but Coordinator of Greek bers. 
israther part 1 if2 & Orientation “7 think 
of a national that col- 


pattern. 
“Across 

the country, recruitment 
numbers for sororities have 
been climbing. I believe 
Hopkins is on par with 
the national trend. In 2011- 
2012, the National Panhel- 


| lenic Conference (NPC), 


which is the governing 
body for all of our Panhel- 
lenic sororities at Hopkins, 


legiate 

women, 
especially in an environ- 
ment like Johns Hopkins, 
are finding a need and ap- 
preciating what sororities 
can offer them in terms of 
support system. That is re- 
ally what we do. We serve 
as academic, as social and 
philanthropic outlets for 
these collegiate women 


who want to join a soror- 
ity,” Bellantoni said. 
Beyond being both an 
academic and social out- 
let, members say sororities 
also offer opportunities 
to network and to be in- 
volved in philanthropy. 


“Most of the Greek or- | 
ganizations were started | 
as philanthropic organiza- | 


tions, so when you're part | 
See RECRUITMENT, pace A5 


Wednesday evening as the 
first speaker of the 2014 For- 
eign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS). The speech was fol- 


| lowed by both a question 
| and answer session and a 


reception in the Clipper 
Room hosted by the Hop- 
kins College Democrats. 
This year’s symposium 
is being dedicated to Anne 
Smedinghoff ‘09, who died 
last year in a suicide bomb- 
ing attack in southern Af 
ghanistan while trying to 
deliver books to under- 


served as a co-chair of the 
symposium in 2008. 

In his talk on Wednes- 
day night, the governor 


| emphasized the govern- 


ment’s responsibility to 


grow the economy in the 


domestic 


ate an economy with a hu- 


man purpose. A stronger 
middle class is not only a 
policy impera- 
tive, but itis a vital goal for 
the future security of our 
nation,” O'Malley said. 

In the question and 
answer session after the 
speech one student asked 
the governor about his am- 
bitions for the 2016 presi- 
dential election. O’Malley’s 
response did not address 
the question directly, but 
he did outline the person- 


ality traits he believes the 
next president must have. 


“T’ve been giving anum- 


ber of talks over the last 
year on where our country 
needs to go after President 
Obama’s honorable service 


SeE O'MALLEY, pace A4 


ERIC CHEN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
| Maryland Governor Martin O'Malley spoke about economic opportunity. 


Students revive Commemoration ball 


By ELIZABETH ARENZ 
For The News-Letter 


Next Monday, Feb. 24, 
the University will hold 
a Commemoration Ball 
in honor of the school’s 
founding. The official an- 
niversary of the school’s 
founding falls on Feb. 22 
each year — the date that 
the University’s first presi- 
dent, Daniel Coit Gilman, 
was sworn in. 

The celebration will be 
held at the Engineers Club 
in Mount Vernon and com- 
mences at 9:00 p.m. 


INSIDE 


Sophomore and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) Kyra Toomre 
explained that the ball is a 
way of reviving Gilman’s 
opinion that the school 
should honor its establish- 
ment in a proud manner 
befitting of the University’s 
rich tradition. 

“Gilman and the origi- 
nal board of trustees de- 
clared [the anniversary] 
should be celebrated with 
pomp and ceremony,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


Toomre is responsible 
for the revival and plan- 
ning of the event, with help 
from SGA Executive Vice 
President Janice Bonsu. 

. Toomre said her inspi- 
ration came from the ideas 
of two young alumni she 
spoke with over the sum- 
mer, but that the project 
since then has borrowed 
from past celebrations, not 
just of Hopkins, but of oth- 
er schools as well. 

“Janice and I"have been 
connecting with all of the 
offices to obtain funding 

See BALL, pace A4 
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Week-long Valentine’s Day activities extended by winter storm 


By MARY KATE 
TURNER 


Staff Writer 


Valentine’s Day was a 
week-long affair on the 
Homewood Campus with 
conversation hearts, con- 
dom-grams and romantic 
Pandora stations _ubiq- 
uitous. Beginning with 
a love-themed Sterling 
Brunch on Sunday and 
culminating in a second 
snow day on Friday, the 
Valentine’s Day activities 
were a welcome distrac- 
tion from school for many 
students. 

The week’s Valentine’s 
Day festivities were domi- 
nated by Sexual Health 
Awareness and Guidance 
(SHAG) Week events, co- 
sponsored by the Center 
for Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW) and The 
HOP. SHAG Week consist- 
ed of a collection of events 
designed to bring sexual 
awareness to the Hopkins 
community in a fun and 
comfortable way. 

SHAG Week’s organiz- 
ers were generally pleased 
with how the week went, 
noting that attendance 
numbers ran between 40 
and 70 at each event. 

SHAG Week kicked off 
on Feb. 11 in the Sherwood 
Room in Levering Hall 
where students decorated 
cookies, Valentine’s Day 
cards and condom-grams. 
Tuesday night’s SHAG 
Week events took place 
in Nolan’s on 33rd where 
the Department of Hous- 
ing and Dining Services 
sponsored oyster shuck- 


ing lessons. This was then 
followed by Sex Trivia, or- 
ganized by Preventative 
Education and Empower- 
ment for (PEEPs), 
a student within 
CHEW. 

On Wednesday. night, 
Sexologist Dr. Jill McDe- 
vitt joined The HOP and 
CHEW for a talk entitled 
“Sex: Am I Normal?” 
During the program, at- 


Peers 
group 


tendees were prompted 
to. anonymously — send 
in questions and com- 
ments regarding their 


sexual habits from their 
cell phones. PEEPs mem- 
ber Stephanie Cabral re- 
ported that upwards of 50 
people attended. 

“You've never seen a 
conversation like one in 
which everyone is anony- 
mously asking sex ques- 
tions and sharing sex con- 
fessions,” McDevitt posted 
on the event’s Facebook 
page. 

“Dr. Jill’s talk was in- 
deed a truly unique expe- 
rience! I was very pleased 
with her performance. The 
attendees were very en- 
gaged — it was shown on 
the screen how many stu- 
dents answered each ques- 
tion, which was close to 50 
every time,” Cabral wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Cabral was also enthu- 
siastic about the content of 
the discussion. 


“For questions that 
were personal and some- 
times embarrassing 


(‘Have you ever had a 
one night stand?’ or ‘How 
many sexual partners 


have you had in the past 
two weeks?’), the method 
of anonymous text sub- 
mission was both plau- 
sible and efficient. Also, 
students were able to send 


mester, which was a cause 
for conflict for most of the 
events planned for the 
day. SHAG Week’s SHAG- 
fest has been rescheduled 
for this Thursday and will 


ELIZABETH CHEN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students decorated special Valentine's Day cards at one of the events. 


in responses to open-re- 
sponse questions, such as 
‘How do you know if you 
like someone?,’ which was 
both helpful and _hilari- 


ous,” he wrote. 
Thursday presented 
Hopkins with its first 


snow day of the spring se- 


feature free STI testing, 
“sexy food,” music, give- 
aways and other exciting 
activities. 

“T still do anticipate it 
being a successful event, 
because who doesn’t want 
free stuff?” Cabral wrote. 

Determined that the 


day should not go with- 
out a celebration, The HOP 
summoned the Hopkins 
community to the Beach, 


providing sleds, compli- 
mentary coffee and _ hot 
chocolate and speakers 


blasting the soundtrack to 
Disney's Frozen. Hundreds 
of students could be found 
building snowmen, snow- 
ball fighting and enjoying 
their day off. 

“The Snow Day event 
was so much fun; personal- 
ly one of my favorite events 
to have put on throughout 
my years at Hopkins,” John 
Hunt, co-chair of The HOP, 
said. 

Friday brought another 
snow day causing SHAG 
Week organizers to post 
pone its (Anti) Valentine’s 
Day party to this Friday. 
It will feature activities in- 
cluding “Make Your Own 
Chocolate Boxes,” “Heart 
Darts,” a_ photo booth, 
food, Valentine’s cards and 
gifts and more free give- 
aways. 

“We were really excited 
about all we had planned 
and were a bit bummed 
about the snow. We think 
it worked out despite the 
weather and truly hope 
the students enjoyed it,” 
CHEW’s Health Educa- 
tor Alanna Biblow wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

According to Biblow, 
preparation for SHAG 
Week: began during the 
Fall semester. 

“We've been hosting a 
SHAG-type Week for the 
past five years in some 
form but have definitely 


increased the number of 
events/activities we hold 
over the past few years. 
We were excited about the 
expansion of this year 'S ac- 
tivities and offerings and 
hope to continue making it 
even bigger and better next 
CHEW Associate 


year!” 

Director Barbara Gwinn 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


Gwinn also emphasized 
the importance of sexual 
health education. 

“With 15- to 24-year- 
olds accounting for 48 per- 
cent of newly diagnosed 
STIs, it is especially impor- 
tant for college students 
to be educated about safer 
sex practices. We wanted 
to make the week fun but 
educational at the same 
time,” Gwinn wrote. 

Among the many Val- 
entine’s Day-themed 
events last week was a 
Valentine sale by Circle 
K. The club sold candy 
grams and a cappella 
telegrams to benefit the 
Eliminate Project, which 
is a joint effort by Circle K 
and UNICEF to eliminate 
maternal and _ neonatal 
tetanus. 

Many students took the 
holiday to simply relax 
and spend time with their 
friends. 

“Tl had so much fun 
just hanging. out with my 
friends. We baked pink 
cupcakes and then shared 
them all with our neigh- 
bors,” freshman Isabel 
Nair said. 

“This Valentine’s Day 
was the perfect girls’ day,” 
she added. 


At 50, Tutorial Project still Alum, Pfizer executive gives advice on pee 


changing children’s lwes 


| Staff Writer. 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 


For The News-Letter 


Now in its 55th year, 
the Tutorial Project enables 
Hopkins students to reach 
out and make a difference 
in the lives of children in 
the Baltimore community. 

The program pairs el- 
ementary school students 
with Hopkins undergradu- 
ates who tutor them in math 
and reading. At the begin- 
ning of the semester, the 
children get the chance to 
briefly talk to all of the tutors 
in a meet and greet session. 
The organizers then match 
each student with a tutor 
who will best be able to help 
them. Together, the students 


_ and tutors set academic 


goals to work towards. 

The role of the tutor of- 
ten goes beyond academic 
support. Many of the stu- 
dents in the program face 
challenges such as poverty 
and growing up ina single 
parent home. 

“Just being a mentor 
and being a positive role 
model is what the kids 
need,” Young Song, the 
Tutorial Project Director, 
said. “They need a social, 
emotional connection with 
someone they can depend 
on. a” 

Song, who taught Kin- 
dergarten and worked in 
Human Resources before 
taking the helm at the Tu- 
torial Project seven years 
ago, has worked hard to 
widen the focus of the pro- 
gram and help the children 
more holistically. 

“For some of these 
kids, they have that emo- 
tional emptiness,” Song 


said. “They need some- 
one sometimes in order to 
learn. Someone to build 
their self esteem and self 
confidence and encourage 
them to take the chance to 
raise their hand in class.” 


; et. bi 


the tutors. 
“it’s: a oe has aa 


‘aa 


for Hopkins students who | 
do it too because people | 


are always stressed out 
here, which is understand- 
able because it’s a very high 
stress environment,” junior 
Frankie Svilder, one of the 
two student directors of the 
program, said. “But, I think 
taking a break two days 
a week to help out kids is 
very much needed because 
you learn so many things 
from being a tutor like be- 
ing patient and different 
ways to solve problems.” 
Svidler, who has been 
tutoring kids since high 
school, joined the Tutorial 
Project as a freshman. She 
started by tutoring one- 
on-one and later became 


responsible for overseeing | 


a larger group of students. 
This year, as a student di- 
rector, she has increased 
the number of children 
enrolled from 54 to 60 and 
hopes to see that number 
rise as the program contin- 
ues to grow. 

“So many kids reach 
their goals and it’s so awe- 
some,” Svidler said. “It’s so 
nice to see them so happy 
and proud.” 

Similar to  Svidler, 
freshman Rachel Kassler 
joined the Tutorial Project 
because she already had 
experience. working with 
children. Throughout high 
school, she volunteered at 
a therapeutic riding center 
that provided horseback 
riding lessons to children 
with physical and mental 
disabilities. 

“It helps them see that 
they are able to control 
their environment and 
have an effect on their en- 
vironment,” Kassler said. 

Last semester, she start- 
ed tutoring a nine-year-old 
girl and helped her reach 
her goals in the areas of 
reading comprehension 
and math. 

_ “The experiences are 
very different, but what 
carries [on] is positive en- 

t by someone 


one | sr than you that’s help- 

eS age ee an ea 
Seer ity lets you know that 
you can do things on your 


sae Kassler said. 


By EMILY HERMAN 


Dr. Robert Bagdorf, vice 
president of worldwide 
business development in 
biopharmaceuticals search 
and evaluation at Pfizer, 
spoke in Hackerman Hall 
on Monday about market- 
ing in the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

The American Market- 
ing Association (AMA) 


sponsored the event, 
which focused on how 
pharmaceutical compa- 


nies develop a product 
from research to market- 
ing, as well as provided 
tips for students interest- 
ed in landing a job in the 
pharmaceutical business 
industry. : 

Bagdorf graduated from 
Hopkins in 1982 and was 
happy to come back for the 
event. 

“T love continuing to be 
a member of the Hopkins 
community,” he said. 

Bagdorf detailed the 
steps his company takes 
to get a product to mar- 
ket from identifying a 
need for a specific type 
of treatment to surveying 
the competitive landscape 
and scouting researchers 
who are working on devel- 
oping new medical treat- 
ments. 

One part of his job 
involves talking to re- 
searchers from universi- 
ties like Hopkins who 
are conducting pharma- 
ceutical research. He said 
that about 64 percent of 
the pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts that Pfizer sells were 
sourced from external 
researchers hailing from 
universities and federally 
funded labs. 

“T hadn’t known a lot 
about the different divi- 
sions that Pfizer runs and 
their whole process be- 


fore,” AMA member Liz 


Moriarty said. “(It’s] defi- 
nitely worthwhile to learn 
about other industries and 
their marketing and com- 
panies that aren't initially 


tion, helped students like _ 


senior Anjali Ramaswamy 


consider non-traditional 
career opportunities in 
medicine. 


“It was very unique to 
get his perspective because 
the life science business 
development scene is very 
niche,” Ramaswamy, a mo- 
lecular and cellular biol- 
ogy major, said. “This tied 
a lot into my work now and 
in the work that I want to 
do in the future.” 

While many members 
of the audience were ei- 
ther on the pre-med track 
or were science majors, 
others attended the event 
to learn more about how 
to get insight into the 
pharmaceutical industry 
without extensive scien- 
tific background. 

“The most _ interest- 
ing thing about this talk 
was [learning about] how 
they look at the markets 
for the medications and 
that there’s a lot more to 
the pharmaceuticals than 
what you see in the com- 
mercials,” senior Winston 
Chang, an_ International 


[associated with] market- J 


ing er). 
Bagdorf, | ~ who 


in business « ‘administra- 


/ 
' 
"al 


“holds | 
both a doctorate in medi- 
cine and a master’s degree. 


Bagdorf, — also has 
experience recruiting for 
Pfizer, also gave the audi- 
ence tips on how to ace an 
interview. This part of his 
presentation included _ac- 
tual Pfizer interview ques- 
tions. 

Furthermore, Bagdorf 
talked about his unconven- 
tional path from Hopkins 
to Pfizer. Bagdorf ran a pri- 
vate practice in neurology 
before earning his business 
degree and landing a job at 
Pfizer. 

“(Before being] in my 
current role at Pfizer, I 
didn’t even know this 
type of job existed,” he 
said. “I wish I had some- 
body come to Hopkins 
[when I was a student] 
and told me the differ- 
ent possibilities of what a 
career in medicine could 
provide.” 

' Although the AMA has 
tried to bring in speakers 
who represent many dif- 
ferent aspects of market- 
ing, this was the first event 
focused on pharmaceutical 
marketing. 


Sate 


chose eee as — first 
pharmaceutical market- 
ing speaker in part be- 
cause he is the father of 
the AMA’s Vice President 
of Programming, Liz Bag- 
dorf. 

“Because of Hopkins 
and the medical focus that 
we have, it seemed like a 
perfect fit,” Liz Bagdorf 
said. “We really wanted 
to expand the diversity of 
our events to appeal to the 
rest of Hopkins. It’s great. 
that we got the connection 
with my dad to show that 
you could do more with 
your pre-med degree than 
simply becoming a Bee 
tor.” 

The AMA hopes to con- 
tinue to bring in diverse 
speakers that engage both 
students interested in mar- 
keting as well as students 
with other areas of interest, 
especially science majors 
_and students on the pre- 
med track. 

It was great to see peo- 
ple that I haven't seen [at 
AMA events] before,” Bag- 


- dorf said. 
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By MEGAN MARGRAFF 
Staff Writer 


This weekend, the JHU 
Politik will be launching a 
hew video series in addi- 
tion to its regular online 
magazine. 

The Politik is a weekly, 
student-run publication 
focused on political opin- 
10n Writing. In conjunction 
with the F ilmmaking Club, 
the Politik has been work: 
Ing since last semester to 
create an online show for 
Hopkins students to dis- 


cuss politics in a round- 
table setting. 
Senior Vicky  Plestis 


wanted to bring a new ele- 
ment to the publication by 
adding the video format. 
Plestis was inspired by her 
summer job in the broad- 
cast journalism industry. 

“Working — over ‘the 
summer at CBS. . .I found 
a different medium, a dif- 
ferent format in which you 
could relay the news but 
also get that sort of inten- 
sity or fast-paced quality 
to journalism that I’ve just 
never seen before,” Plestis 
said. 

The show’s format will 
be a shorter parallel to the 
well-known formula of 
news broadcasts and talk 
shows. 

“My initial vision was 
more of a round-table fo- 
cus so the kind of things 
you see on the Sunday 
morning talk shows where 
you have an anchor. You 
have a little bit of a script 
at the top and it filters 


into what I hope will be 
a dynamic conversation 
three, even 
four different people who 


between two, 


have slightly different 
views or very different 
views,” Plestis said. 

Each episode will fea- 


ture a different topical dis- 
cussion. 

“My hope is that [each 
episode] will be about 10 
minutes, most of which 
will just be discussion be- 
tween the different guests 
we have, incorporating 
inter- 
views with experts or pro- 


some one-on-one 
fessors or even people out- 
side Hopkins if we can and 
maybe a bit of an editorial 
take from our anchors at 
the end,” Plestis said. “We 
filmed our pilot on Sat- 
urday. It was super excit- 
ing; we did, it on Obama’s 
initiative to raise the fed- 
eral minimum’ wage. So 
that will probably be out 
around Friday or into the 
weekend.” 

Plestis and her crew are 
excited to bring this new 
video element to a campus 
where a growing number 
of students dre passion- 
ate about politics and the 
news. 

“This isn’t so much a 
project to increase aware- 
ness or to make Hopkins 
more politically active 
because it’s deficient in 
something; that’s not what 
I think,” Plestis said. “I 
think it’s just a great way 
to get people’s voices out 
there, to maybe be a little 
bit invigorated to know 
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JHU Politik introduces new video medium Professor holds additional 
post at Federal heserve 


that they have the ability 
to be spokespeople and to 
reach out to different cor- 
ners of journalistic medi- 
ums.” 

In the same 
the Politik’s once a semester 


fashion as 


which 
cover broad topics such as 
revolution the Middle 
East, food politics and re- 
search 
to create special episodes 
analyzing issues in Balti- 
more. 


special editions 
in 


Plestis hopes 


> have 
our et who’s really pas- 
sionate about Baltimore 
incarceration and rehabili- 
tation and the deficiencies 
in that system, 
actually seeing if she can 
talk to people in the non- 
profit world. I’m not exact- 
ly sure what that will look 
like yet, but I just think the 
idea that we have people 
and staff who are that pas- 
sionate about things and 
are willing to go out and 
explore it is a good sign,” 
Plestis said. 

Unable to navigate the 
technical aspects of this 
new format on her own, 
Plestis turned to the JHU 
Filmmaking Club for as- 
sistance. 

“The Filmmaking Club 
is responsible for the vid- 
eo production aspects of 
the project, working to 
translate The Politik team’s 
editorial into an audiovi- 
sual format,” Filmmaking 
Club President Maxwell 
Dickey said. “During 
the bi-weekly produc- 
tion cycle, this involves 


someone on 


so she’s 


facilitating any 
and ultimately compiling 
raw media into a finished 


product.” 


tapings 


Plestis approached the 


Filmmaking Club early 
last semester with her 
idea for a video format. 
Without a proper news 


studio, the crew has been 
and will 
continue to play around 
with the format while the 


experimenting 


show is still in its early 
forms. 

“The Politik team, of 
course, is most familiar 


with print media; audio- 
visual media is a signifi- 
cantly different sensory 
experience and requires 
a more rigorous and less 
forgiving This 
particular operation is 
also relatively large and 
complex, and the admin- 
istrative hierarchy and 
technical skill it requires 
poses a challenge to The 
Filmmaking Club, which 
is now only entering its 
second year of official op- 
eration,” Dickey said. 

The new format is pri- 
marily intended to em- 
power Hopkins students, 
giving them an open space 
to discuss their political 
opinions and let their voice 
be heard. 

“One of the things I 
wanted to do is to make 
sure it stayed true to Hop- 
kins,” Plestis said. “We 


pre ycess. 


give Hopkins students that | 


opportunity to actually 
hear their voice and know 
that other people are hear- 
ing it too.” 


BSU hosts discussion on racial climate after web post 


By MONA JIA & 
WILL KRAUS 
For The News-Letter 


»OnSunday, the Black 
Student Union (BSU) host- 
ed an event during which 
students, faculty and staff 
discussed the racial cli- 
mate at Hopkins. 

Titled “Our Side of the 
Story,” the special meeting 
was organized as an open 
discussion in response to a 
controversial thread that ap- 
peared on the JHU Confes- 
sions Facebook page last se- 
mester. An anonymous post 
from a student related to 
an incident of microaggres- 
sions — an interaction that 
can be interpreted as a small 
act of aggression — sparked 
a debate on whether racist 
attitudes were involved. 


After a debrief and short * 


discussion, the dialogue 
moved beyond the JHU 
Confessions post at issue to 
address the broader topic 
of the atmosphere at Hop- 
kins for black students. 
Attendees were encour- 
aged to share their person- 
al experiences with micro- 
aggressions and how they 
have dealt with them. Stu- 
dents touched upon topics 
ranging from the role of 
cross-cultural sensitivity 
in campus life to percep- 


“ 


rns ni say of 


2 


- 


tions about affirmative ac- 
tion in their stories. 

“The attitude toward af- 
firmative action on this cam- 
pus. . .it’s misconceived,” ju- 
nior Eduardo Alvarez said. 
“I hope that Hopkins works 
on the attitude towards af- 
firmative action so that stu- 
dents of color could-feel that 
they belong on this campus 


dents is your best bet — to 
get these ideas out early be- 
cause then I think it helps 
students understand what 
we expect from them, from 
day one,” Bell said. 

- Many agreed with the 
idea of including mandato- 
ry cross-cultural sensitiv- 
ity programming in fresh- 
man orientation activities. 

Senior 


— because 
we earned 
our way 


here just as 


I hope that 


Chantel 
Fletcher, the 
president 


much as oth- Hopkins works of the BSU, 
er students : was pleased 
because of On the attitude with . the 
our merits towards turnout on 
and because i ‘ , Sunday. 
of our SAT affirmative action. ‘ “A lot of 
scores.” people are 
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used input because of 
from attend- the ‘Confes- 
ees to brain- , sions’ thing. 


storm ways to take action 
against microaggressions 
and engage the wider stu- 
dent body with the issue. 

Associate Professor of 
Sociology Katrina Bell Mc- 
Donald, faculty advisor for 
the BSU, advocated intro- 
ducing students to such 
concepts early in their col- 
legiate careers. 

“IT think the sugges- 
tion that a program be put 
together for early in the 
semester for incoming stu- 


People saw that, and every- 
body wanted to do some- 
thing about it,” Fletcher 
said. 


Fletcher also 


high- 


lighted the predominance | 


of people of color at the 
meeting explaining that 
outreach beyond the black 
community is an essential 
part of the conversation. 
“Most of the people here 
are of color, they are aware 
of things. It becomes hard 
to attract other people that 
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don't necessarily want to 
come or anything,” Fletch- 
er said. “I know Hopkins 
Feminists and Hopkins for 
Social Justice were also in- 
volved in the ‘Confessions’ 
thing, so just like having 
them promote for BSU 
events or cultural conver- 
sations too [would be ben- 
eficial]. Then other people 
who aren’t black will know 
about the events too, be- 
cause sometimes, most of 


the times, they don’t know | 


about the events.” 

Fletcher added that 
some conversation topics at 
BSU meetings draw more 
attention than others. 

“T know one week, we 
talked about mental health 
in the black community 
and not that many peo- 
ple came,” Fletcher said. 
“Most of the students come 
to the BSU when incidents 
happen. And so we have 
E-Board [Executive Board] 
meetings, and we meet and 
decide whether we should 
have a meeting dedicated 
solely to the incident.” 

Other BSU members also 
emphasized the importance 
of generating discussion be- 
yond the black community. 

“Microaggressions not 
only affect students of color, 
but they also affect a ton of 
other people,” Alvarez said. 


RAPHY EDITOR 
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| policy-based 


By SARI AMIEL 
Staff Writer 


While many professors 
pursue academic endeav- 
ors outside of the class- 
room, such ventures usu- 
ally entail writing articles 
or conducting laboratory 
research; Professor John 
undertaking, 
different, 


Driscoll’s 
however, is a 
full-time career. 

Driscoll, who teaches 
macroeconomic theory at 
Hopkins as an adjunct pro- 
fessor, also holds a second 
post as a full-time employ- 
ee at the Federal Reserve 
Board. There, Driscoll 
works as a Senior Econo- 
mist in the Banking Analy- 
sis group, which is in the 
Division of Monetary Af- 
fairs. 

At the Fed, Driscoll con- 
ducts research on the Mac- 
roeconomic Effects of Bank 
Lending and on Consumer 
Credit. He views his work 
as both impactful and re- 
warding. 

“1 think [the Federal 
Reserve is] one of the best 
policy institutions in the 
United States,” Driscoll 
said. “It has a reputation 
for being a nonpartisan 
institution that does very 
scrupulous and careful 
policy analysis. Its effect 
on the macroeconomy — 
both through monetary 
policy and regulation — 
is large, and being able 


| to contribute to that in a 
| small way is very appeal- 


u 


ing. 

After studying phys- 
ics and economics at MIT, 
Driscoll went on to get 


| both a master’s degree and 


a doctorate in economics 
from Harvard University. 
In 1995 upon graduating, 
Driscoll received. an. offer 
to work at the Federal Re- 
serve but decided instead 
to teach at Brown Univer- 


sity. 
“Seven years later, 
when I was thinking 


about moving to another 
job, [the Federal Reserve] 
remembered me and got 
in touch with me, and 
so I applied and got in,” 
Driscoll said. 

When Driscoll initially 
joined the Fed in 2002, he 
worked in a group that 
monitored money sup- 
ply and focused on the 
federal funds market. 
Around five years ago, he 
switched into his current 
role in the Banking Anal- 


ysis Group. 
On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, when 


Driscoll’s macroeconomic 
theory class meets, he 
telecommutes to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. While he is 
teaching class, Driscoll 
takes a break from his job 
at the Fed. 

He explained the 
struggle that his dual 
roles entail but cited the 
sympathetic nature of 
colleagues as easing such 
burdens. 

“(Working and teach- 


_ ing] is a bit of a challenge,” 


Driscoll said. “But, on the 
other hand, the people here 
have been very helpful and 
friendly. I’ve known many 


of them for years, and I've | 
.econom- | ‘ 


been teaching. . 
ics for nearly 20 years now, 
so it gets easier in some 


ways. 
Driscoll first taught 
macroeconomic theory 


at Hopkins in 2004. He 
found out that the Uni- 
versity was looking for 


a macroeconomics pro-— 


fessor from a_ Federal 
Reserve colleague who 
also taught at Hopkins. 
In addition to this class, 
Driscoll taught a more 
-macro- 
economics class at the 
Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced  Interna- 
tional. Studies (SAIS) in 
Washington, D.C. He still 
serves as an adjunct pro- 
fessor in the Internation- 
al Economics Program at 
SAIS as well. Li 

“TL. enjoy — 


teaching,” 
Driscoll said. “I like being _ 


able to tell people about 
macroeconomics. This is 
almost a kind of hobby for 
me, really.” 

When he is not at Hop- 
kins, Driscoll’s typical day 
at the Federal Reserve be- 
gins at 8:30 a.m. and ends 
at 6 p.m. but he often 
works overtime. 

“I mostly work on the 
intersection of banking 
and = macroeconomics,” 
Driscoll said. “With an- 
other team of people, we 
help monitor develop- 
ments in banking markets 
and see what implications 
that has for the macro- 
economy.” 

Some days, Driscoll’s 
job involves preparing 
briefs for policy makers, 
but he also spends time 
on research. In addition to 
advising the Federal Re- 
serve Board, economists 
are expected to work on 
research projects so they 
can be better prepared to 
address challenges that 
occur. One research proj- 
ect that Driscoll and his 
colleagues have worked 
on involves determining 
how the supply of bank 
loans changes over time 
and how that affects the 
economy. 

“This is an old question, 
[and] we think we have a 
new angle on it,” Driscoll 
said. 

In another paper called 
“The Age of Reason,” 
Driscoll and three col- 
leagues wrote about how 
consumers’ ages relate to 
their payments on debt in- 
struments. 

“The paper that we’ve 
had the most success with 
is a paper that shows that 
the relatively young and 
the relatively old pay high- 
er fees. and. have. higher 
interest rates. than. people > 
that are middle-aged on a 
bunch of consumer debt 
instruments, like mort- 
gages [and] credit cards,” 
Driscoll said. 

Driscoll is currently 
working on a number of re- 
search projects. One such 
project, which he and a col- 
league, Francisco Covas, 
are pursuing, is a theoreti- 
cal model related to bank- 
ing. 

“We're looking at the 
effects of changes in bank- 
ing regulations on the 
macroeconomy,” Driscoll 
said. “There are regula- 
tions on the amount of 
capital a bank has to hold, 
and there are also, more 
recently, regulations on. . 
the liquidity coverage ra- 
tio.” 

Along with Mark Carl- 
son, another Fed col- 
league, Driscoll is also 
researching the effects 
that changes in reserve 
requirements had on the 
behavior of banks in the 
1880s and 1890s. In these 
decades, the Federal Re- 
serve did not exist, but’ 
Carlson and_ Driscoll 
are using this historical 
framework to study how 
regulations affect banks’ 
behaviors today. 

Driscoll, along with col- 
league Ruth Judson, is also 
working on a project re- 
volving around sticky de- 
posit rates. 

“Bank deposit rates 
don’t change very much 
over time,” Driscoll said. 
“Tt takes them a long time 
to apparently respond to 
changes in the Fed’s fed- 
eral funds rate, and so we 
just measure the amount 
of time that it takes and 
we compare that across 
different kinds of banks. 
Then, we try to write 
down a little model ex- 


plaining it") os sy 
In his free time, Driscoll 
enjoys reading,  classi- 


cal music and theater and — 


watching baseball. He 
advises students to take 
classes whose professors 
have good reputations and 
for students who want to 
study economics on the 
graduate level to take nu- 
‘merous math classes as un- 
dergraduates. 
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Maryland Gov. Martin O'Malley headlined the 2014 FAS Symposium 


O’MALLEY, From Al 
comes to an end. People 
with the potential to lead 
our country forward have 
the responsibility to en- 
gage in the conversation 
with open hearts and open 
minds,” O’Malley said. 

Much of the talk focused 
on health care, particularly 
President Obama’s signa- 
ture Affordable Care Act. 
O’Malley is a vehement 
supporter of the plan. 

“One of the great short- 
comings of our economy 
over the last 10- 20 years 
has been the ever esca- 
lating inflationary spiral 
of health care costs. We 
were the last industrial ad- 
vanced nation of the planet 
to say we need a universal 
healthcare system for all,” 
O'Malley said. 

Despite his careful re- 
sponse during the event, 
O'Malley is known for 
having made little secret 
of his ambition to run for 
president on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 2016. 

“This is not the year for 
rolling out yard signs or 
bumper stickers,” O’Malley 
said to The Washington Post. 
“Tm meeting with people in 
ways that never really make 

the paper and shouldn't 
— people that have experi- 
ence in foreign affairs and 
foreign policy and national 
security, all of which is part 
of a continuing education 
and refinement of my be- 
liefs and thoughts about 
how to govern ourselves as 
a people.” 

While more than two 
years remain before the 
next presidential election, 
the results of early Mary- 
land polls do not favor 
O’Malley. OpinionWorks, 
a full service research and 
strategy firm in Annapolis, 
recently conducted a poll 
that showed that 59 percent 
of Maryland Democrats 
favor former Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton as 
their presidential nominee. 
Only six percent said they 
would vote for O’Malley. 

Unfavorable poll results 
are not new to O’Malley. 
During the event, he spoke 
about his particularly low 
approval ratings during 
the recession just before his 
reelection as governor. 

“I went down _ to 

- George Bush-level lows. I 

went down to 32 percent 
[approval] during the re- 
cession. But we ended up 
winning the re-election 
by twice the margin. I be- 
lieve it is because people, 
upon sober and consid- 
ered reflection, made a 
choice based upon what 
was best for their chil- 
dren’s future,” he said. 

O’Malley’s poll num- 
bers have since rebounded, 
and he received an enthu- 
siastic from both the crowd 
and from the FAS staff. 

“Regardless of what 
polls are coming out, our 
purpose is not to bring the 
most popular person to 
campus, the goal is to edu- 
cate and provide a forum 
for discourse,” Rosellen 

Grant, co-executive direc- 
tor of FAS, said. 

“Creating dialogue on 
campus is very important, 
and bringing in someone 
like O’Malley is going to 
create that dialogue. He's 
had a real impact on every- 
one around here. He’s had 
a very real impact on the 


people of Maryland, in Bal- 


timore especially,” William 
Szymanski, co-executive 


director of FAS, said. 

The FAS co-chairs stress 
that they believe a success- 
ful symposium is one that 
not necessarily pleases the 
audience, but one that stirs 
discussion. 

“You never really know 
what the audience is go- 
ing to take away. That's the 
whole idea behind the sym- 
posium is that everyone 
will learn a new perspec- 
tive. This year our theme 
is confronting global dis- 
sonance. We're exploring 
how to balance the ideal- 
istic goals of individuals 
with realistic expectations,” 
Nikhil Gupta, co-executive 
director of FAS, said. 

Born in Washington 
D.C., O'Malley attended 
college at the Catholic 
University of America. He 
earned his law degree at 


NEWS & FEATURES 
Gov. Martin O'Malley Film screening highlights women in politics 
talks policy, politics 


FERARRO, From Al 
story through the use of 
archival 
well as interviews 


rare footage, as 
with 
notable figures who knew 
Ferarro personally such as 
former Presidents Bill Clin- 
ton and George H. W. Bush, 
Minority 
Nancy Pelosi and former 
Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton, among others. 
Born into a working- 
class family and eventu- 
ally moving to the Bronx 
with her widowed mother, 


House Leader 


Ferarro learned the impor- 
tance of education and ap- 
plying oneself in her youth. 
The film describes how Fe- 
rarro worked her way up 
from a bright student at 
Marymount School to an 
Assistant District Attorney 
in Queens County. She lat- 
er became a congresswom- 
an from New York State 
and was famously picked 
to be the Democratic vice 
presidential nominee - in 
1984 — the first female ma- 
jor party ticket nominee in 
U.S. history. 

Those interviewed in 
the film attest to the power 
and influence Ferarro had 
on the American public 


| and in the political arena. 


| workforce 


the University of Maryland | 
| tics; they say she did not 


School of Law. 
He served as a Balti- 


more city councilor from | 


1991 to 1999. At the end 
of his time as a councilor, 
O'Malley ran a successful 


campaign to become the | 


city’s mayor. His tenure in 
the mayor’s office is best 
known for reducing Balti- 
more crime and slashing 


the city’s spending, creat- 


ing the first surplus Bal- 


timore had seen in years. | 


Both of these achievements 
were aided by O’Malley’s 
implementation of CitiStat, 
a statistics-based tracking 
program that helps moni- 
tor crime as well as other 
public health and safety 
factors in Baltimore. The 
program won Harvard. 
University’s Innovations 
in American Government 
Award in 2004. 

O'Malley took office 
as Maryland’s governor 
in 2007 and has remained 
there for two terms. As 
governor, he has contin- 
ued to tackle crime and 
poverty by implement- 
ing StateStat, a larger- 
scale version of CitiStat 
for the same monitoring 
purposes. He ameliorated 
the state’s deficit by rais- 
ing total state taxes by 14 
percent. In 2012, O’Malley 
signed a bill to legal- 
ize same-sex marriage in 
Maryland; his support 
was surprising to many, 
considering O’Malley’s 
Roman Catholic beliefs. 
He also signed into law a 
bill repealing Maryland's 
death penalty in 2013. 

While spending cuts 
have been thematically 
dominant in O’Malley’s 
political career, he em- 
phasized in his State of 
the State address on Jan. 
23 that he believes cutting 
spending alone is not the 
key to the success of Mary- 
land or any state. 

“Knowing that we could 
not cut our way to prosper- 
ity, we balanced record 
budget cuts with modern 
investments. Investments 
in the very priorities that 
create jobs and expand op- 
portunity: educating, inno- 
vating and rebuilding for a 
better economic future,” 
O’Malley said in his State 
of the State address. 

In his talk on Wednes- 
day night, O’Malley reiter- 
ated that point. 

“The challenges that are 
unfolding all around us are 


‘not happening to us. They 


are happening for us. What 
we stand for is what we 
stand on, and the future is 
most definitely watching,” 
OMalley said. 


Many spoke of how Ferar- 
ro encouraged women to 
see themselves differently 
in every sector of the U.S. 
and , inspired 
them to run for political of- 
fice. 

Many fellow politicians 
in the film also spoke to 
the novel way in which 
Ferarro approached poli- 


treat issues in strictly a 
partisan way but rather 
asked whether she was 
taking the ‘right’ or the 
‘wrong’ position. 

Ferarro and her run- 
ning mate, 1984 Demo- 
cratic Presidential Nomi- 
nee Walter Mondale, lost 
the election to incumbent 


President Ronald Reagan 
Nevertheless, many 
sider her career to have 
been more than a success 
the barriers 


con- 


given she 
broke. 

Present the event, 
Senator Barbara Mikulski 


emphasized the inc redible 


tor 


career and life story of Fe- 
rarro. Mikulski was a long- 
time friend of Ferarro in 
and outside of Congress. 
Mikulski has also been a 
source of inspiration tor 
she 


women in_ politics: 

was the first woman in 
the Democratie Party to be 
elected without her hus- 


band having served before 
her and is the longest serv- 
ing woman in Congressio- 
nal history. 

Mikulski spoke of how 
when Ferarro arrived in 
Washington, it was the 
prime time for a woman to 
make her way into politics. 

“Up until 1968, most 
of the women who were 
elected to the House of 
Representatives came 
from typically aristocratic 
families, and I don’t in any 
way minimize their ac- 
complishments, but they 
weren't scrappy and they 
didn’t identify themselves 
as social activists, and they 
didn’t embrace a role of be- 
ing women’s rights advo- 
cates,” Mikulski said. 

Mikulski also made 
clear that Ferraro’s politi- 
cal ascent was not random. 

“Then it came 1984, and 
it was time for a woman 
to be on the ticket, and 
‘The A-Team’, a group of 
women inside and outside 
of the house, was formed 
and prodded this effort to 
get Ferarro on the platform 
committee because we 
knew once she was there, 
her career was launched,” 
Mikulski said. 

But, as highlighted in 
the film, once Ferarro rose 
swiftly in the ranks, she 


encountered many obsta- 
campaign 
launched attacks 
that personally targeted 
her background and _ plat- 
form. Questions and whis- 


pers about her husband’s 


cles. Reagan’s 


several 


personal business and her 
Italian American — back- 
ground weakened popular 
support for her. 

Mikulski nonetheless 
emphasized the strength 
of Ferarro’s resolve. 

“What impressed me 
about [Ferarro] and _poli- 
tics is that she never gave 
up and never gave in. 
Geraldine was a fighter. 
She fought not only to get 
herself elected, she really 
learned to help her con- 
stituents and make a dif- 
ference. She really wanted 
to work on the bread and 
butter issues that a House 
of Representatives mem- 
ber does but at the same 
time she knew that she 
was a historic figure. She 
knew that she was mak- 
ing that difference,” Mi- 
kulski said. 

Zaccaro further  testi- 
fied to the strength of her 
mother’s character and sig- 
nificance. 

“During the attacks in 
the 1984 campaign, [Ferar- 
ro] showed that she could 
be a leader and my thesis 
is that how she conducted 
herself during that cam- 
paign had an impact in 
what people thought was 
possible for women in that 
time and changed things 
even though they lost,” 
Zaccaro said. 

In addition to her per- 
sistence, which set Fe- 
rarro apart from the rest, 
she was also well known 
for the way in which she 
went beyond partisan 
borders and dealt with 
opposition. 

“She worked within 
the existing system and 
reached across the aisle to 


get things done. I wanted 
to put in the bit about her 
relationship with President 
Bush because | wanted 
to show that you can dis- 
agree with people and yet 
still respect them and in 
some cases even really like 
them,” Zaccaro said. 

By displaying the ways 
in which Ferarro deftly 
overcame political adver- 
sity, the film ultimately 
reminded the viewers of 
her impact upon women, 
not just in politics but in all 
fields. 

“1 don’t know a lot about 
politics, but I think that 
something like this is re- 
ally important, especially 
for me as someone in the 
film industry where wom- 
en face a lot of the same 
challenges as [they do in] 
politics and government,” 
junior Anderea Massero 
said. 

Sophie Adelman, who is 
a speechwriter for Mikul- 
ski, drew attention to the 
historical significance of 
both Ferraro and Mikulski 
as major drivers for greater 
female representation in 
the government. 

“In order to appreciate 
how far we have come as 
women, its more important 
now than ever to recognize 
the achievements of wom- 
en who have come before 
us,” Adelman said. “These 
were women who were the 
only women at the table 
at the halls of power and 
that’s an incredible place to 
be and its because of them 
that we can sit at class- 
rooms like this and that we 
can ask questions and have 
options and really be who- 
ever we want to be. It’s one 
of the reasons why I feel so 
lucky to work for the Sena- 
tor and one of the reasons 
why I feel so lucky that Fer- 
raro’s legacy is being per- 
petuated in this wonderful 
film.” 
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Filmmaker Donna Zaccaro (left) and Senator Barbara Mikulski (right) discuss Zacarro’s documentary about her mother after the screening. 


Commemoration Ball to revive old tradition 


BALL, From A1 

and conceptualizing the 
evening based off of the old 
tradition,” Toomre wrote. 

Though the SGA has 
been promoting the Com- 
memoration Ball for the 
most part, its funding 
is largely attributed to a 
collection of several de- 
partments at the Univer- 
sity, including the Hopkins 
Alumni Association, the 
Hopkins Parent Fund and 
the Office of the Dean of 
Student Life. 

Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell of the Of- 
fice of Student Life high- 
lighted the amount of work 
that has gone into the eve- 
ning and all of the various 
groups who have contrib- 
uted their efforts. 


“Toomre met with me to 


talk about the idea in Sep- 
tember. . Student Life and 
Development and Alumni 
Relations have worked 
most closely with the plan- 
ning,” Boswell wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


“Funding was collected 
from a variety of sources, 
and I do not as of yet have 
a total.” 

The event, which has 

never before been held off 
campus, is open to young 
alumni of the University, 
as well as all affiliates of 
the Homewood commu- 
nity. Those planning the 
ball anticipate its success, 
as more than 200 tickets 
have been purchased since 
going on sale and the ca- 
pacity of the chosen venue 
is 500 attendees. 
_ Senior Ollie McNeely 
expressed his excitement 
at the prospect of reviving 
a tradition that has been 
in hibernation for many 
years. 

“I’m excited to be a 
part of bringing back this 
Hopkins tradition, [and] 


‘I'm looking forward to 


” 
! 


a great night!” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Toomre expanded on 
the school’s decision to 


revive this method of cel- 
ebration in honor of the 
University’s founding, cit- 
ing a desire to make this 
old tradition appealing 
to its contemporary audi- 
ence. 

“We are revamping [it| 
to appeal to today’s Hop- 
kins’ population,” she 
wrote. “This event [will] 
provide a unique outlet 
for all Hopkins students to 
socialize, have fun and be 
together.” 

In recent years, Com- 
memoration Day has been 
observed with a cake cut- 
ting ceremony in an effort 
to appeal to undergradu- 
ates. Instead, the Com- 
memoration Ball will seek 
to unite the community in 


a more glamorous and cel-. 


ebratory way. 
Toomre expressed her 
hopes for the longevity of 
the renewed ball. 
“Hopefully, this event 
will grow over the years 
and become a tradition that 
students and alumni alike 


look forward to,” Toomre 
wrote. 

Senior Nicolette Hatzi- 
dimitriou also communi- 
cated her enthusiasm with 
regard to the celebration. 
“I'm looking forward to 
having a fun night out with 
my friends,” she wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “I think it’s great that 
Hopkins is offering more 
events for students and 
creating a more memorable 
semester for seniors.” 

The evening will in- 
clude hors d‘oeuvres and 
desserts, as well as alco- 
holic beverages for those 
who are at least 21 years 
old. Tickets for the eve- 
ning, which can be pur- 
chased online at jhutickets. 
com or from SGA members 
posted in Levering and 
the FFC, cost $15 per per- 


_ on or $20 per couple with 


transportation included 
as part of the price. At- 
tendees are encouraged 
to dress in blue and black 
formal attire. 
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BONA PPETIT, rrom Al 
I've ever seen.” 

The employees in the 
FFC are unionized th rough 
Hopkins. However, the 
school has its own contract 
with Bon Appétit, which 
began this fall. Many FFC 
employees have been with 
Hopkins for upwards of 
20 years even though the 
management company is 
new to the University. 

Among the grievances 
FFC workers report are 
that some 20 to 30 of their 
co-workers have been fired, 
and that only some of these 
former employees are called 
back on an ad hoc basis. 

“Tam worked more than 
I was at Aramark. All the 
food here is fresh, so it takes 
longer to cook. It’s more 
work, and I think cutting 
people was unfair. They 
were cut ina way that was 
hurtful to the operation. 
They cut people and are 
still short,” Gladys Burrell, 
an FFC employee, said. 

Of the employees that 
Bon Appetit has retained, 
some have had their hours 
cut back. These cutbacks 
force employees to work 
harder to prepare fresh food 
in a shorter time frame, all 
for a paycheck that is cut, in 
some cases, by 20 percent. 

“Scheduling could be 
done better. There are a lot 
of people who would like 
more hours who’ve been 
cut, but [the management] 
can't afford to give them 
hours. The [change in] live- 
lihood from [working] 37.5 
hours to 30 hours a week is 
a big decrease in your life,” 
Burrell said. This particular 
decrease from 37.5 hours to 
30 hours is the case for sev- 
eral employees, according 
to FFC staff members. 

Many employees, who 
last year had two days off 
in a row, now have: their 
days off split between Sat- 
urday and Tuesday instead 
of between Saturday and 


“The Provost's Undergraduate Research Awards 
are made possible by the Hodson Trust. 


Sunday. Whether or not an 
employee receives consecu- 
tive days off is determined 
by his or her seniority in 
years as an employee. Even 
still, some employees who 
have worked in the Univer- 
sity’s food service for over 
20 years report that they do 
not receive this preference. 

“T've been here 23 years 
and [Campus Executive 
Chef Robert Lavoie] won’t 
let me have two days off 
in a row. It’s his way or no 
Way,” Beth said. 

Lavoie, or “Chef Bob,” 
as his employees call him, 
declined to address the 
employees’ claims with 
The News-Letter. “It would 
be bad PR,” Lavoie said. 

Employees contend that 
Lavoie’s demeanor is coun- 
terproductive to their work 
environment. 

“He's the worst person 
I ever worked for in my 
life. This is the worst com- 
pany that’s ever been here 
in my 23 years [working 


here]. The conditions that | 


we're working under are 
not going by our contract. 
They're not being fair to 
employees,” Beth said. 

The FFC staff also com- 
plained of Lavoie’s angry 
and unprofessional behav- 
ior, particularly his fre- 
quent cursing. 

“The things that come 
out of his mouth shouldn't 
be said,” Beth said. Others 
agreed that there is a more 
overarching problem in the 
way Bon Appétit commu- 
nicates with its employees. 

“Sometimes the man- 
agement doesn’t know 
how to talk to people. They 
should show us more cour- 
tesy,” Burrell said. 

Staff members also com- 


plained that Bon Appétit | 
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FFC staff members speak out against Bon Appétit management 


difficulty in scheduling va- 
cation days with their man- 
ager, Lavoie. Once they are 
able to take vacation days, 
staff members said it can 
take weeks to receive the 
agreed-upon pay. 

“Several people have 
been told they don’t have 
vacation time,” Burrell said, 
even though FFC employees 
are entitled to an accrued 
amount of vacation and PTO 
days according to the legal 
parameters of their agree- 
ment with Bon Appétit. 

On its website, the com- 
pany promises sick days, 
vacation days and paid 
holidays to all its full-time 
employees. 

“Our goal is to create 
an environment where all 
employees feel comfortable 
with fair and consistent 
treatment and equal op- 
portunities,” Bon Appétit’s 
website states. 


Yet FFC staff members’ 
claims contrast 
with this statement. 

“Any time you put a 
PTO date or a vacation 
date on the schedule it’s 


stand in 


got to go through [Lavoie] 
in order to get your pay- 
roll. He has to approve it. 
Right now he can’t afford 
to have people off, so some- 
times he doesn’t put the 
checks through for weeks,” 
Burrell said. 

Bon Appétit declined to 
comment on specific claims. 

“Unfortunately, we can’t 
discuss details about any in- 
dividual personnel. | can tell 
you that we strive to provide 
a friendly, supportive work 
environment in which em- 
ployees are encouraged to 
bring any concerns to man- 
agement,” Bonnie Powell, 
Director of Communications 
for Bon Appétit, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


Yet employees have ex- 
pressed doubt that filing 
official complaints will do 
anything to improve their 
conditions. “If you grieve 
something, it can take a 
year to fix,” Abe said. 

Bon Appétit organizes 
its daily operation differ- 
ently than Aramark’s, and 
some employees do not find 
the new system satisfactory. 

“Tm. doing utility work. 
They used to have a person 
assigned just to [washing] 
pots. But now instead of hav- 
ing one person to do pots, 
[Lavoie’s] got one of us doing 
pots once a week. We should 
be able to concentrate more 
on one job,” Abe said. 

There have also been 
complaints about physi- 
cal workplace conditions, 
most notably the tempera- 
ture in the kitchen. 

“T’m just concerned about 
how cold it is in the back. | 


don't think we should be 
working like that. You see 
a lot of cooks with hoodies 
on because it’s so cold. You 
can see icicles forming back 
there,” Beth said. 

The University’s De- 
partment of Housing and 
Dining declined to com- 
ment on employees claims. 

According to some, the 
mistreatment FC _ staff 
members have received from 
the new management com- 
pany has done more than 
just dent paychecks; it has 
damaged workplace morale. 

“So far, Bon Appétit 
hasn’t done the right thing 
for its employees, and this 
makes it hard for us to be 
happy and keep smiling. We 
want to make a difference, 
but it’s hard to focus when 
you're worrying about pay- 
ing your bills” Carroll 
wrote in a statement to The 
News-Letter. 


2014 Panhellenic registration reaches record high 


RECRUITMENT, From A1 
of a sorority you get to be 
involved in more philan- 
thropy than you would 


| if you were unaffiliated,” 


has been lax in compensat- | 
ing its employees for Paid | 
Time Off (PTO) days and | 
vacation days, to which they | 


are contractually entitled. 
The employees expressed 


DISCY VERY 


STARTS 
HERE 


The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 
opportunities to conduct independent research 


As a PURA recipient you can... 


All full-time Johns Hopkins freshmen, sophomores and 
juniors are eligible to apply (seniors are ineligible). 
Research can be conducted over the summer or fall. 
Each applicant must have a faculty sponsor. Summer 
proposals due March 5. Fall proposals due March 26. 


former President of Phi 


| Mu Debra Schwitzer said. 


Schwitzer says she got her 
job through her involve- 
ment in Greek Life. 

Drennen also made 
clear that she thinks there 
are many benefits of being 
in a sorority. 

“Joining a fraternity or 
sorority at JHU is a phenom- 
enal opportunity for any 
student to gain a strong com- 
munity of friends and find 
outlets to try new things, 
engage with the Baltimore 
community through mean- 
ingful service opportunities, 
and become connected to a 
national pool of people who 
had similar collegiate experi- 
ences,” she wrote. 


Develop critical research skills 
Work with renowned JHU faculty 


Receive awards up to $2,500 
or receive academic credit 


Share your research 
with the Johns Hopkins community 


For more information go to www.jhu.edu/pura 
‘Questions? Email pura@jhu.edu or call 410-516-8770 
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Currently, about 800 
women are involved in 
sororities on campus; this 
represents about 30 per- 
cent of the undergraduate 
population. 

“New member classes 
this year are approximately 
48 people for each Panhel- 
lenic sorority. Last year, 
with only four Panhellenic 
groups, we had new mem- 
ber classes of 58 women. I 
expect approximately 45 to 
become our new normal,” 
Drennen wrote. 

Developed several years 
ago, the week-long process 
involves four rounds of re- 
cruitment events. 

“The recruitment pro- 
cess is standard, and there 
are four rounds: There 
is the ice-water round in 
which every single girl will 
go to every sorority. The 
next round is theme/phi- 


lanthropy where everyone 
presents their national phi- 
lanthropy. Then it is nar- 
rowed down so they don’t 
go to every sorority after 
that: It’s a mutual selection 
process where we choose 
them and they choose us, 
and if we match, then they 
come back,” Schwitzer said. 

This academic year also 
marked the beginning of 
a new era for Panhellenic 
organizations at Hopkins 
with the arrival on campus 
of a new chapter of Kappa 
Alpha Theta. 

“Kappa Alpha Theta 
has had an incredibly suc- 
cessful first recruitment 
experience at JHU. They 
brought in the same size 
new member class that all 
the other groups brought 
in, and I am very excited to 
see them continue to grow 
and be successful,” Dren- 


CDE 


nen wrote. 

The addition of Kappa 
Alpha Theta and the surg- 
ing popularity of Greek Life 
at Hopkins has led many to 
speculate that another so- 
rority will be introduced on 
campus next year. However, 
Drennen dismissed the ru- 
mors and said that Hopkins 
was not considering bring- 
ing another sorority to cam- 
pus in the near future. 

Despite the increasing 
involvement in Greek Life 
at Hopkins, Drennen in- 
sisted that being part of a 
sorority or a fraternity is 
not a necessity and empha- 
sized personal happiness 
and fulfillment. 

“I think the most im- 
portant thing for any Hop- 
kins student to do is get 
involved with something 
about which they are pas- 

ionate,” Drennen wrote. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 2014 * 3PM 
BUNTING -MEYERHOFF INTERFAITH CENTER 
3509 N. CHARLES, 


VISIT US ONLINE: www.jhu.edu/jhso 
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a. Wednesday. February 26th | 11:00am - 2:00pm | Glass Pavilion 


Come and meet area Property Managers and Leasing Consultants 
to find anew home! Whether you are in the market for a new place OF ~ 
want to see what is available in the community, this will be the event 
for you. Featured rental properties will be representing many 
different areas including, but not limited to: 
Charles Village, Roland Park, Hampden, and Mount Vernon! 
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: $5 at door or FREE entry with a suit donation! 
Tey aie ee Reception to follow w/ DJ & refreshments 
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HOW MUCH IMPACT CAN YOUR BACKPACK TAKE? 


The answer: Not enough. If a moving vehicle is barreling down on you, you'll need more than your trusty bag 
filled with books and a laptop to keep you safe. Short of a personal force field, your best protection is being alert 


and following basic pedestrian traffic laws, like crossing only where you should. 


Exercise your street smarts. 
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The next generation of C OLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 
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Sochi Games. Shoshi Games and some questionable sobriety 


SB Nation Olympics 
USA’s Charlie White and Meryl Davis win gold in ice dance! 116.93 in the 
free dance, a total score of 195.52. tter.com/dd5eidp1iM 
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At Sc Component Score 


59.43. 


DEDUCTIONS 
mp Free Dance 116.63 


Americans like winning things. But also figure skating is and always has been the best (and most dramatic) sport to 
watch at the Winter Olympics. Also. Meryl Davis's face. 
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"New York Magazine 
Some Tumbir genius has created Shoshi Games 2014. 
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If you watch Girls, then clearly the Shoshi Games are way more fascinating to you than the Sochi Games. This genius 
Tumblr has endless hilarious photos of Shosh’s face plastered on an Olympic athlete, which Shosh would think is 
literally the most amazing thing ever because according to Jessa, “It’s really hard for a Jew to gain respect in sports.” 
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Expand 


Barack Obama © GarackObam iS 
@HouseOfCards. No spoilers, please. 
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This is why Obama is the coolest President. I'm also pretty cool because I binge 


season on Sunday night. 


-watch like a champ and finished the 


Expand 


4 Kathleen Bailey “Ms2Gailey 15 
RT “@JohnsHopkins: Ho-Ho-Ho-Ho-Hopkins! Merry Christm 
home Hopkins, you're drunk. 


4@. Reply +2 Retweet %#& Favorite +++ More 


as, everyone!” Go 


Hopkins. What, what, what are you doing? 


Want your Iweets featured in this column? Follow me @rache 
witkin or add #jhutweets to the tweets you want me to include! 


Remembering that tomorrow isn't promised 


very day, I make 
it a point to 
have one great 
or good thing 
happen. I feel 
that it is important to have 
a daily highlight because 
otherwise all of the days 
start meshing into one an- 
other, and then you can’t 
remember the last time you 


: washed your hair. That is 
- unacceptable. 


Inevitably, as a proud 


— foodie, the majority of my 


highlights tend to be what 
I ate (and more often than 
not it turns out to be heated 
up chocolate cake from Ni- 


' wana). So while at Niwana 


a few days ago, trying to set 
my daily highlight in mo- 


tion, I looked at my phone 


and realized I had a missed 
call from my mother. Now, 
this wouldn't be a big deal 
had it not been for the time 
that she called; it was about 
7 p.m. and she only ever 
really calls me before get- 


ting off from work at 5 p.m. 


The fact that I had already 
spoken to her for the day 
— thus filling my quota — 


It turned out that the 
little girl Gabriela’s father 
had died that day. I couldn't 


didn’t quite re- 
help member 
Cohn Gabri- 
over- ~ ela, but 
whelm- Amanda Garcia I could 
Teena 2 definite- 
feeling Fam Bam SS AY goat 
that member 
some- her dad 
thing had happened. because he reminded me 

While I waited for her to so much of my father. He 


pick up, I told myself that 
the only possible reason for 
the call was that she had 
gone shopping and found 
something great, or my 
dad had pissed her off. The 
last thing I expected was 
for her to ask if I remem- 
bered a young girl who 
was in my little brother's 
kindergarten class. With it 
being over 10 years since I 
saw her, I couldn't place the 
name or face but once my 
mom started to describe 
the girl’s parents, it all 
started coming back to me. 


was the type of person you 
met once and never for- 
got because his demeanor 
was something you have 
never came across; he was 
a mellow, laid back guy 
whose face would light up 
when he would look at his 
daughter. My: mom went 
on to tell me how he had 
been a NYC MTA bus driv- 
er and had been in a tragic 
accident. 
Through the phone 
I could detect how sur- 
prised and saddened my 
mom was even though we 


weren't close to the fam- 
ily. I believe our sadness 
stemmed more from the 
fact that we can imagine 
what that family must be 
going through and how 
scary and heartbreaking it 
is to see how fast a life can 
be taken. 

Before we said our good- 
byes, she told me that to- 
morrow is never promised, 
and we have to show the 
people we love how much 
we truly love them. Trag- 
edy and loss are inevitable, 
but we have to be present 
in the moment and be sure 
that we don’t limit our- 
selves, our ambitions or our 
emotions because those are 
what make the great high- 
lights of our days. 

In memory of William 
Pena, family and friends 
have created a campaign to 
raise money for his daugh- 
ter’s education. To read 
more about his story and 
the campaign, please visit 
williampena.org. 


@rachel_witkin 
Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 


sports, politics, 


pop culture 


and all things news. 


Drake: truly on his 
worst behavior 


most 
ex- 


anada’s 
talented 
port, Drake, 
was sched- 
uled to grace 


| | the cover of Rolling Stone 


this week; however, due to 
the untimely death of the 
beloved Phillip Seymour 
Hoffman, the Toronto-born 


| hip-hop star was uncer- 
_ emoniously bumped from 
| the cover. 


the media. The interview 
in itself is not the problem; 
yes, the comments were 
inflammatory, but that’s 
nothing the general public 
can’t forgive. The larger is- 
sue at hand for celebrities 
is how impetuous, heated 
comments can have such 
long legs because of social 
media. Initial impulses 
and unwise comments 
reach the ears and eyes of 


Drake did not take millions of fans as they 
kindly prolifer- 
to this e e ate via 
and Michael Louis social 

| went on A media. 
Twitter Rosin Every 
to rant toi me 
about ° ° Justin 
Pel Music, Movies and — siever 
| famed dvones 
| publi- some- 
cation. More thing 
H e reckless 
complained that Rolling even people on the other 


Stone misquoted his com- 
ments about the lyrical 


| content on fellow rapper 


Kanye West's latest effort 
Yeezus. Drake is quoted in 
the magazine as Saying, 
“There were some real 
questionable bars on there. 
Like that ‘Swaghili’ line? 


| Come on, man. Fabolous 
| wouldn't say some s**t like 
| that.” Drizzy later took to 


| Twitter, claiming that he 


was “disgusted with the 
magazine for misrepre- 
senting him and that he 
never said any of those 
things about Yeezus.” 
Drake later retracted his 


comments regarding Hoff- 


man, however the rapper 
was still distraught over the 
whole situation. On Twitter 
he denounced the press as 
“evil” and said that he was 
done giving interviews to 
magazines for good. 
Another interesting 
component to the inter- 
view was Drake’s comment 
regarding Macklemore’s 
behavior after beating out 
Kendrick Lamar for Best 
Rap Album at the Gram- 
mys. Drake described 
Macklemore’s decision to 
issue a public apology to 
Kendrick Lamar via Insta- 
gram as “wack as f**k.” He 
explained that he felt in or- 
der for Macklemore to gain 
respect in the rap commu- 
nity he needed to own up to 
his art and be proud of his 
accomplishment and not 
apologize for being lucky. 
Drake’s comments have 
been seen as universally 
offensive, and he has been 
having a rough week in 


side of the world have to 
know about it. 

Being a celebrity in 
this day and age is much 
harder than it used to be. 


“The amount of scrutiny 


placed on stars is increased 
tenfold due to their easy 
accessibility. Social media 
revolution- 
ized what being a celeb- 
rity means, sometimes for 
the better but often for the 
worst. True, it affords or- 
dinary people the oppor- 
tunity to showcase their 
talents and gain fame, but 
often this fame is unfound- 
ed, meaning it is without 
any real merit. It also re- 
linquishes celebrities of 
the little privacy they have. 
Celebrities have such in- 
stant access to the public 
that it makes publications 
and journalists less rel- 
evant — they can promote 
themselves. 

Beneficial or not, one 
cant deny the power- 
ful differences that social 
media makes. Celebrities 
and public figures have 
to tread lightly these days 
as they are constantly be- 
ing watched, judged and 
measured. Drake’s antics 
are just an example of how 
social media can change a 
celebrity's image so quick- 
ly, but there are countless 
other instances. 

Social media is a power- 


completely 


ful tool and can be used to ~ 


interact with fans and for 
public outreach, however 
it also can have negative 
ramifications. To all no- 
table people, tweet respon- 
sibly. ; 


~ RAY_RAYSGURL VIA FANPOP 


We saw a totally different side of Drake after his latest Twitter rant. 
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Food for thought about Restaurant Week 


ast January, the 

Washington City 

Paper published 

an article en- 

titled “Is Restau- 
rant Week a Rip-Off? We 
Did the Math.” In 2011, the 
New York Post had an article 
called “Restaurant Week to- 
tally bites!” The same year, 
Boston Magazine posed the 
honest and _ eye-opening 
question, “Me and My Big 
Mouth: Does Restaurant 
Week Need To Die?” 

Despite the bad press 
about Restaurant Week, it 
is possible to benefit from 
the event — I learned this 
during my first experience 
with Baltimore Restaurant 
Week last year. I chose 
to go to two restaurants, 
The Dogwood  Restau- 
rant (which was recently 
closed) and Sotto Sopra. In 
the end, I was severely dis- 
appointed in one restau- 
rant and called the other 
restaurant the best place 
I've eaten at in Baltimore 
thus far. So what was the 
deal? I had heard amazing 
things about both places, I 
was excited about the cui- 
sines, and nothing I had 
was terrible; but then why 
was my experience at one 
place so drastically differ- 
ent than at the other? 

It came down to one 
thing: value. 

Restaurant Week is 
about sampling different 
restaurants that contribute 
to Baltimore’s growing cu- 
linary scene, but at $30 for 
dinner it gets expensive, 
so it’s necessary to plan 
ahead. At a prie fixe of $30 
not including drinks, tax 
and tip, you should have 
an idea of not only the 
amount you're paying but 
of what it’s like to normal- 
ly dine at that restaurant. 
The event gives people the 
opportunity to try more 
expensive restaurants 

~ and to sample Baltimore’s 


price. I’ve compiled a list 
of questions and musings 
for those of you participat- 
ing in Restaurant Week in 
order to get the most out 
of it and, 
h Oo Pp e> 
fully, not 
wish for 
de- 
mise by 
the end of 
the week. 
TP onhy we 
first thing 
you should ask yourself is, 
“Should I go here?” The 
fact that RA Sushi and PF 
Chang’s are participat- 
ing in Restaurant Week 
is mind boggling. At first 
glance, you see that RA is 
offering four courses in- 
stead of the normal three; 
however, this glance 
should be immediately fol- 
lowed with a smack on the 
head when you remember 
that RA has an incred- 
ible happy hour on food 
as is (Monday through 
Saturday, 3-7 p.m.), and it 
isn’t worth a Restaurant 
Week visit. Don’t waste 
this week on chain res- 
taurants serving chicken 
lettuce wraps and cream 
cheese sushi. And don’t go 
to a restaurant that’s usu- 
ally cheap or has meals for 
less than $30. Why would 
you go to a restaurant dur- 
ing Restaurant Week and 
spend $30, when you can 
go there any other week 
and spend only $20? Think 
smart, fellow Hopkins stu- 
dents. $30 can almost buy 
you four years of enroll- 
ment for your clicker. 
Next: You’re presented 
with a limited menu, but 
you should still find items 
from the regular menu 
on the Restaurant Week 
menu, right? Sadly, that’s 
not usually the case. Be- 
fore choosing a restaurant, 
compare their Restaurant 
Week menu (available on 


its 


Camille 
Tambunting 


A Bite of Baltimore | 


Week menu 
seems similar to the res- 
taurant’s regular menu, 
but ask yourself, “Are 
they using cheaper cuts of 
meat 


Restaurant 


or 
seafood? 
Are they 
leaving 
out 
tain inte- 
gral sides 
r gar- 

nishes? 

And how 
expensive is this dish on 
their regular menu?” Asan 
example, The Food Market 
in Hampden, rated #22 in 
Baltimore Magazine’s list 
of Best Restaurants of 2013, 
only has three dishes on 
its Restaurant Week menu 
from its regular menu, 
and the meals are slightly 
altered. The Wine Market 
Bistro, rated #28 on the 
same list, has seven dishes 
on their Restaurant Week 
menu from its regular 
menu; however, the major- 
ity of these dishes are list- 
ed as “midplates” and not 
“entrees.” The Restaurant 


CEr= 


Week menu from Sotto So- 


pra, rated #8 on the same 
list, is practically identical 
to their regular menu and 
includes not only pasta 
dishes but also meat and 
seafood entrees. Just some 
food for thought. 

Finally, here are a few 
questions to ask yourself 
you're at the 
taurant to see if it’s worth 
going to again (because 
isn’t that what this whole 
week is about?): Am I be- 
ing treated how a normal, 
non-Restaurant Week goer 
would. be treated? How 
are the portion sizes? And 
most importantly, is the 
food good? 

Before Restaurant Week 
is over, | plan on going 
to Petit Louis Bistro, The 
Black Olive and Sotto So- 
pra. After reading reviews 
and looking up menus, I’m 
hopeful that I’ll enjoy my 
dining experience. There’s 
been a lot of heat in the 
media surrounding the 
event, but if you do your 
research, you can really 
turn Restaurant Week into 
a valuable culinary explo- 
ration. 


while res- 
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— Do your research to make sure you get a valuable meal out of your visit. 


Bringing NYFW to your winter wardrobe 


> plethora of culinary tal-- Open Table) to their regu- 
"] ent, all for a reasonable lar menu. Sometimes the 
s muchas we element of sophistication” 
absolutely you adorn yourself with 
dread the during the winter, through 
post-New _ your extensive collection 
York Fash- of black outerwear. Luck- 
: ion Week-stress-syndtome _ ily, after this past week, it 
that consumes us when _ is safe to say that the days 
we're left to bid adieu to of feigning an admiration 
American fashion for the for the “elegance” of black 
- remainder of the season, coats are over. Several col- 
we must Be ae 
admit such as 
admit Chelsea Olivera = <<", 
ing able lip Lim, 
tock Femme Fatale BCBG, 
: Diack, Open- 
extract ileteeeR) 
> 


our favorite trends and 
incorporate them into our 
fashion vocabulary is our 
guilty pleasure. 

' This past week, we were 
bombarded with enchant- 
ing pieces of art, like Ro- 
darte’s Star Wars-printed 
charmeuse gowns and 
glittery metallic coats, but 
more importantly with 
equally as satisfying func- 
tional pieces like Calvin 
Klein’s sheer knit turtle- 
neck sweaters, from which 
we take inspiration to 
: guide us through the sea- 
i. son. ‘ 
ua As I evaluated the lat- 
ter in order to strategize 
the future of my winter 
wardrobe, three particu- 
lar trends stood out as 
the very highlights of the 
. week, committing me to an 
> everlasting search for the 
. perfect color-block coat, a 
: true understanding of the 
layering technique and the 
most flattering cropped 


~~ bell trousers. 

>; 1. Color-Block Coats 

“a - Let’s be -honest. Win- 
* ter is that time of year 


‘when your level of sarto- 
rial creativity decreases a 
lack coats in your clos- 
et increases 10 notches. 
Sometimes you even try 
to justify this utter disap- 
-__ pointment by claiming that 
----you “quite enjoy the added 


notch, and the number of — 


Ceremony and Altuzarra 
featured incredibly fun 
color-block coats with 
geometrically juxtaposed 
patches of contrasting col- 
ors and materials. My per- 
sonal favorite was Phillip 
Lim’s color-block shearling 
coat incorporating lively 
colors such as lilac and 
magenta and a cool black 
leather patch amidst pas- 
tel-colored shearling ar- 
eas. Who ever said a coat 
couldn't be the quintessen- 
tial winter statement piece? 


2. The Art of Layering 

I, for one, am truly re- 
lieved to see a turn away 
from the stark minimal- 
ism that has dominated the 
runways over the last year. 
This season was all about 
the power of layering and 
its ability to create har- 
mony within a look com- 
posed of various, seem- 
ingly contradictory, pieces. 
Creatures of Comfort took 
this approach to create 
a mod-meets-Raggedy- 
Anne-meets-chic __collec- 
tion composed of unstruc- 
tured dresses, frumpy 
paperbag-waist pants and 
mismatched patterns, 
which somehow united 
into ridiculously cool laid- 
back looks that completely 
worked against all odds. 
Marc Jacobs, whose show 
successfully closed New 
York Fashion Week, took 
the concept of layering into 
the more structured realm, 
pairing pleated skirts and 
frilly dresses with pants 
underneath. Not only did 
MJ ingeniously strike bal- 
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Trousers make for an easy, NYFW-inspired addition to your closet. 


ance between pants and 
its more feminine counter- 
part by emphasizing the 
textures of the dresses and 
skirts — which were able 
to contrast the more textur- 
ally muted pants — but he 
also crossed the seasonal 
boundaries by posing a 
new way to incorporate 
skirts and dresses into 
winter apparel. 

3. Cropped Bell Trou- 
sers 

If there’s one thing that 
caninstantly add structure 
and balance to an outfit, 
it’s a great pair of trousers. 
Designers such as Zim- 
mermann, Rachel Comey 
and Rosie Assoulin were 
clearly contemplating the 
art of creating interesting, 
yet harmonious, silhou- 
ettes through the manipu- 
lation of the trouser pant 
this season. Rachel Comey 
struck a perfect balance 
between structured cuts 
and visually unstable 
prints by pairing cropped 
leopard-print bell trousers 
with graphic tees deco- 
rated in equally offsetting 
patterns. My favorite ren- 
ditions of the cropped bell 
trouser, however, were 
those featured in Rosie As- 
soulin’s collection, which 
emphasized the power 
of the silhouette and the 
effects exaggerated cits. 
and hems can have on the 
perception of the shape of 
the human body. Assoulin 
demonstrated this concept 
through the hyperbolic 


wide legs and short hems ~ 


and almost melodramatic 
high cinched waists — all 
working to highlight the 
curvature of the lower 
body. And to make the 
trousers more relevant, 
pockets were incorporated 
to achieve the cool, laid- 
back, city-girl vibe that we 
all crave. 

Until next season, New 
Yawk. ‘Ello London! 


igs, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Hopkins and 
Hogwarts collide 


e all pa- 
tiently 
waited for 
our 
ceptance 
letters to Hogwarts School 
of Witchcraft and Wizardry 
when we were 11, only to get 
an acceptance letter to John- 
ny Hopkins University at 
the age of 17. While we have 
come to appreciate (and, for 


ac- 


some of us, love) this Mug- 
gle-founded institution, let’s 
let our imaginations tame a 


He would also probably fail 
aclass under covered grades 
and have a secret smoking 
habit, carefully kept from 
Miss Granger. Fred and 
George would be some En- 
gineering major with theEn- 
trepreneurship and Man- 
agement minor but have a 
brilliant idea for a start-up 
and drop out junior year. 
Every year the fresh-’ 
men are told to not go to the 
Forbidden Forest (Security 
Walk around Baltimore!) 


Nimbus but then 
2000 (or e ironical- 
is this too Katie Barat ly have 
old-fash- , assign- 
ioned jf. WHOL KOC Ian ot ot 
t ‘oom ere 
model (“Have 


now?) and join the two ac- 
claimed schools in a harmo- 
nious celebration of knowl- 
edge and chocolate frogs. 
First of all we should 
stop fooling ourselves and 
admit that we are all quite 
Ravenclaw. Even the Huf- 
flepuff-est of us are still very 
Ravenclaw. Even neglecting 
our love for “wit beyond 
measure” and unique per- 
sonalities, Hopkins is still so 


| raven: We are haunted not 
| only by real ones but also 


by Baltimore Ravens and 


| ravens repeating “Never- 


more” one too many times. 
However, if we were to 


| take a different approach, 
| freshmen would be Huf- 


flepuffs: Their dorms are 


| close to the kitchens (FFC!), 
| and they are all almost too 


friendly. The youngsters are 
also quite often confused 


| about their identities and 


majors, placing them in 
Helga’s all-accepting house. 
Sophomores are Raven- 
claws: This is when most of 
us take Organic Chemistry/ 
Calculus 3/other difficult 
classes and prepare our 
GPAs for internship appli- 
cations. The second year is 
also when we can be fully 
ourselves with a few cho- 
sen humans. Freed from the 


| chains of dorms and meal 


plans, juniors are Gryffin- 
dors, bold in operating this 
brave new world. Finally, se- 


| niors are Slytherins, driven 


and ambitious, keen to be 


| someone grand. 


If Harry went to Hop- 
kins, he would probably 
be a Pike brother: Isn’t he 
suffering from a show off 
hero syndrome? The pledge 
challenges would knock his 


| glasses off! Also, with a big 


inheritance from his par- 
ents, Mr. Potter could afford 
multiple pairs of shoes to 
survive that basement. He 
would probably be an Inter- 
national Studies major and, 
of course, a member of the 
lacrosse team (it’s like Quid- 
ditch, right?). 

Hermione would defi- 
nitely be a BME and an RA, 
but never pull all-nighters 
(time-turner owner _privi- 
lege). She’d most definitely 
be an active member of 
Hopkins Feminists, per- 
forming the Bechdel test on 
movies and defending ev- 
eryone’s right to go topless. 
She would probably conde- 
scendingly call Greek. Life 
“dining clubs,” but respect 
others’ choice to participate 
in it, too. Speaking of which, 
Ginny would probably be a 
Kappa, Luna a Pi Phi, Fleur 
a Phi Mu and Chang an Al- 
pha Phi. Ron would be in 


Phi Delta and Chess Club; 


you explored Baltimore?”). 
Student trips to Hogsmeade 
are often (Towson Town 
Center!). Just like Hogwarts, 
Hopkins has a benevolent 
and wise ruler (shout out 
to Mr. Daniels, the greatest 
wizard of our times) and a 
diverse student body. We 
have our Daily Prophet, The 
News-Letter (this is so meta) 
and our overpriced choco- 
late wizard cards in Char- 
mar. 

Everyone praises Joan 
Rowling for “creating a new 
world” similar to Tolkien’s, 
but it is merely. our world 
with some added razzle 
dazzle: spells instead of 
equations, potions instead 
of lab, gifs in the papers 
instead of our iPads. Form 
has changed, but content 
is the same. Rowling has 
changed the scenery not 
the situation. Hogwarts is 
not a utopia; the wizarding 
world still faces the same 
issues with crime, pain, 
discrimination and doubt. 
Citing Gamp’s Law of EIl- 
emental Transfiguration, 
which any self-respecting 
wizard should know, “al- 
though many things seem 
impossible to conjure, there 
is legislation in the wizard- 
ing world about what can 
and cannot be conjured.” 
In our world, too, you can’t 
make something out of 
nothing (although the phi- 
losophers claim that at some 
point something must have 
appeared out of nothing, 
but it is a different matter). 
Magnificent magic requires 
magnificent skills. Magnifi- 
cent skills require tedious 
practice. 

The Harry Potter phe- 
nomenon seems to have 
a message in and of itself: 
Change the wrapping paper 
to something sparkly and 
people will think the gift 
is different, too. Rowling’s 
world is not different, if is 
satire. Even Tolkien’s and 
C.S. Lewis’s worlds are sat- 
ire. Maybe our imaginations 
are incapable of giving birth 
to new universes, a task 
similar to the challenge of 
creating a new animal. The 
result may be new, but it is 
always possible to dissect it 
into other members of fau- 
na, colors and numbers: 12 
crocodile eyes, a giraffe neck 
and three indigo wings. 

Maybe Tarkovsky’s 
character from Solaris was 
right after all: “We have 
no need of other worlds. 
We need mirrors. We don’t 
know what to do with oth- 
er worlds. A single world, 
our own, suffices us; but 
we can’t accept it for what 
itis.” 


é _.__. SWEETLOVE7 VIA FANPOP 
When you think about it, Hopkins and Hogwarts aren't that different. 
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Employees deserve better treatment 


Last semester, Hopkins switched 
the company it contracts to operate 
on campus undergraduate dining 
facilities. The old provider, Ara- 
mark, was replaced by Bon Appé- 
tit, but because the employees at 
these facilities are unionized and 
contracted with Hopkins directly, 
they are mostly the same workers 
who used to work for Aramark. Bon 
Appétit prides itself on its fresh 
food, and so far student reviews of 
the new dining options have been 
mostly positive. Unfortunately, the 
employees who work at these fa- 
cilities are not so pleased. Multiple 
anonymous sources have come for- 
ward to The News-Letter reporting 
sizable lay-offs, slashed paychecks 
resulting from unpredictable hours 
reductions, overworked employees, 
mismanagement of guaranteed off- 
days, rude and inconsiderate treat- 
ment of subordinates, uncomfort- 
able working conditions, explicit 
contract violations, inefficient re- 
fusal to specialize labor, angry and 
unprofessional employee interac- 
tions and unfairly delayed com- 
pensation. 

The Editorial Board finds the 
treatment documented by these 
‘anonymous sources to be com- 


pletely unacceptable. and: “urges: 


the University to ameliorate what- 
ever problems are driving the com- 
plaints. In fairness, it is important 
to hear out both sides before rush- 
ing to conclusions: We caution 
against the immediate castigation 
of Robert Lavoie or anyone else at 
Bon Appétit until their side of the 
story is heard. But with that said, 
Lavoie was offered an opportunity 
to defend himself by The News-Let- 
ter and declined. 


The moral reasons for treating 
our fellow human beings with re- 
spect, dignity, sympathy and fair- 
ness are self-evident, but Hopkins 
students should care about what is 
going on in the FFC work environ- 
ment, even for selfish motives. Hap- 
pier workers means faster service, 
cleaner tables, better organization 
and tastier food. Little details like 
the yogurts being labeled correctly 
or how long the line for omelettes 
gets in the morning, are impacted 
by managements decisions of how 
many workers to employ, how to 
treat them and how many hours 
they work. And apart from the 
food, happiness itself is just con- 
tagious; anyone lucky enough to 
know Gladys, the woman who 
works the swipe-in desk most days 
at the FFC, knows how quickly a 
sincere smile and hearty greeting 
can brighten your day. 

Because the disgruntled em- 
ployees have yet to file an official 
complaint, University officials can- 
not be fairly blamed for what has 
happened so far. Now that these 
allegations have arisen, however, 
the University has an obligation to 
investigate, not only as an employ- 
er watching out for its employees, 


: but’ also as a university looking 
out for its city. Many Bon Appétit 


workers are local Baltimore resi- 
dents whose impression of the way 
Hopkins and its affiliates conduct 
their business will help shape the 
University’s image and perception 
in the city — for better or for worse. 
How we treat our employees says a 
lot about us as a community, and 
thus, the workers’ stated frustra- 
tion with new ownership is a seri- 
ous cause for concern. 


Commemoration Ball boosts spirit 


This week Hopkins will celebrate 
the 138th anniversary of Daniel Colt 
Gilman’s inauguration as the Uni- 

-versity’s first president in 1876 with 

Commemoration Day activities and 
the revival of the Commemoration 
Ball. 

The Editorial Board commends 
Kyra Toomre, Student Life, the Hop- 
kins Parents Fund, the Hopkins 
Alumni Association, the Office of the 
Deans and the Student Government 
Association (SGA) for their efforts in 
organizing these events. These ac- 
tivities foster school spirit and create 
a sense of community among stu- 
dents. The revival of the Commemo- 
ration Ball is particularly laudable, as 
the event will foster student-alumni 
relations, breathe life into an old uni-- 
versity tradition and provide a study 
break for students to come together 
after midterms. The Engineers Club 


is a fine choice of venue for the oc- 
casion, as its proximity to the Home- 
wood campus and beautiful atmo- 
sphere give students and alumni of 
all interests and class years the rare 
opportunity to celebrate Hopkins 
history together off campus. 

The Editorial Board applauds 
the SGA’s efforts to bolster Hop- 
kins pride this academic year. The 
positive momentum events such as 
the Big Blue Jay Tailgate, Fall Fest, 
the Lighting of the Quads and the 
upcoming Nest Fest improve mo- 
rale and foster a more positive en- 
vironment for Hopkins students. 
Commemoration Day and the Com- 
memoration Ball provide great op- 
portunities for the Hopkins com- 
munity to celebrate what makes our 
university special — and now, the 
student body just has to choose to 
enjoy them. x6 
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By BAYLY WINDER 


s the Syrian cri- 
sis nears the three 
year mark, hope 
for a resolution in 
the near future ap- 
pears extremely low. The Syrian 
Observatory for Human Rights, 
a pro-opposition group, says that 
the period since the “Geneva 2” 
peace talks has been the bloodi- 
est in the conflict’s history. When 
negotiations in Geneva conclud- 
ed most recently on Feb, 15th, 
United Nations mediator Lakh- 
dar Brahimi apologized to the 
Syrian people for another futile 
conversation. The final session of 
the conference lasted a measly 27 
minutes. The frustration was pal- 
pable when the sides left a neu- 
tral Switzerland to return to their 
respectful home-bases. 

As Foreign Secretary of the 
United Kingdom William Hague 
was quick to point out, the ul- 
timate blame for these failures 
falls squarely on Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad’s shoulders. De- 
spite this, international players are 
failing to make progress towards 
his removal. On one side, we have 
the British, French and Americans 
making poignant and well-crafted 
speeches, expressing support for 
the opposition and listing Assad’s 
outrageously aggressive tactics. 
But unfortunately, their words 
have not translated into concrete 
action. Thankfully, the Gulf states 
of Saudi Arabia and Qatar are 
less patient and seem determined 
to arm the rebels with more ad- 
vanced weaponry. Reports have 
recently surfaced stating that the 
Saudis are prepared to supply the 
Free Syrian Army with anti-air- 
craft missiles and heavy artillery. 

Unlike noble rhetoric, that 
move will make a sizable impact 
on the ground. It should be fol- 
lowed by similar transfers by 
Western powers in the near fu- 
ture. Assad’s thugs clearly have 
access to myriad tools of destruc- 
tion, and if. the Americans and 
Europeans are truly committed 
to removing him from powet, 
then this is the logical next step. 

On the other side of the divide, 
the Russians continue to act in a 
stubborn and brazen fashion, even 
as the world media zooms in on 
the Sochi Olympics. U.S. Secretary 
of State John Kerry has worked 
tirelessly to arouse the internation- 
al community with little to show 
for his efforts largely because his 
Russian counterpart Sergey Lav- 
rov keeps attempting to justify 
the terrorism of the Syrian regime. 
The Iranians, also, are set on main- 
taining the current leadership in 
Syria and ensuring that pro-gov- 
ernment forces are well-armed. 

But diplomats must not bicker 
any longer. The Americans should 
pressure a headstrong Putin to 
relax his pro-Assad stance and 
stop injuring the peace process 
in whatever ways possible. The 
pro-opposition coalition should 
also use stalled negotiations over 

Tehran’s nuclear policies as lever- 
age in Syria, affixing the threat of 
more sanctions to Iran’s vicious 
and inflammatory support for 
Assad. 

Consider the toll all this vio- 
lence and chaos has taken on 
the Syrian people. While world 
powers have argued over what 
should be done, Syrians have suf- 
fered in massive numbers. The 
humanitarian need reached epic 
proportions quite some time ago. 
The Syrian Observatory for Hu- 
man Rights reports that 140,000 
people have been killed in Syria 
since 2011, including over 7,000 
children. According to the UN, 
around 9.5 million people have 


been forced to leave their homes, ° 
and this number is still increas- — 


ing by 300 per day. USAID re- 
ports that over 40 percent of Syr- 
ia’s population is now in need of 
humanitarian assistance. In East 
Ghouta, a single suburb of the 
capital Damascus, 160,000 people 


are waiting for clean water to — 


get past government blockades. 
There have been 23 confirmed 
cases of polio in Syria, which was 
thought to be eradicated from the 
Middle East over a decade ago. 
The proportional influx of refu- 
gees into neighboring Jordan has 
been the equivalent of the entire 
population of Canada moving to 


OPINIONS 


US and allies must rethink 
Syria policy as Assad’s war 
continues to march on 


the United States over the course 
of around 18 months. The UN 
calculates that the country has 
already lost 45 percent of its GDP 
— nearly equivalent to Germa- 
ny’s loss at the end of the Second 


World War — and that Syria lost | 


almost 35 years of development 
in the first two years of the con- 
flict alone. 

It is difficult to gauge how ef- 
fective international aid has been 
in terms of total impact. In Janu- 
ary, donors met in Kuwait and 
pledged over $2.4 billion. Kuwait 
contributed $500 million to lead 
the way, while the United States 
committed $380 million bringing 


its total to a world-leading $1.7 | 


billion plus. Yet, UN Secretary- 
General Ban Ki-moon said that 
$6.5 billion was the target amount 
to provide Syrian civilians with 
basic services for 2014. That is the 
largest appeal for assistance in 
United Nations history. 

Even if the money is raised, 
methods of delivery provide an 
endless challenge to aid workers. 
Imagine having a truck full of 
lifesaving medicine that cannot 


reach people in need because gov- | 


ernment forces are blocking entry. 
The situation is so dire that last 
month, the United Nations said 
that they could no longer update 
death tolls because conditions on 


the ground are too dangerous. | 


Assad is literally starving his own 
people, and medical care is des- 
perately lacking. 

Syrian children face some of 
the most heartbreaking trials. 
As Rajiv Shah, head of USAID, 
recently explained, over five mil- 
lion children have directly suf- 


fered from the devastation. “It is | 
as if every student in the 25 larg- | 
est U.S. school districts — includ- | 


ing New York, LA, Chicago and 
Miami — had been affected by 
violence, hunger, disease or mal- 
nutrition.” Schools are in ruin. 
The burden. on nearby nations 
such as Lebanon is practically in- 
calculable. Refugees continue to 
pour into camps without remote- 
ly acceptable housing conditions. 
To make it all worse, radical forc- 
es such as al-Qaeda affiliates are 
present in Syria in greater num- 


bers than ever before. Mosques | 


have been blown up by sectarian 
terrorist groups. 
Let us not forget that this all 


started not with Molotov cock- | 


tails and extremist rhetoric, but 
with a people peacefully protest- 
ing against a brutal, authoritar- 
ian government. When, in Oc- 
tober of 2013, Assad said that he 
would run for re-election in the 
middle of 2014, the world saw a 
man who is terribly out of touch 
with reality. After all that has 
happened, such a stance is the 
mark of a madman. His father, 
Hafez, ruled Syria for three de- 
cades. Now, Bashar is hanging 
on to power with all of his might. 

As the greatest humanitarian 
crisis of the 21st century marches 
on, one can only wonder how 
much longer this bloodshed will 
continue. Of course, a transitional 
government eventually needs to 
take over, and Assad cannot play 
any part in that process. Yet, the 
opposition is so fragmented that it 
is hard to tell who's in charge. Sig- 
nificant aid dollars are pouring in, 
but in insufficient quantities. With 
no end in sight, and stalemate after 
stalemate at the negotiation table, 
a somewhat peaceful Syria by the 


_ end of the year appears to be little 


more than a fantasy. 

But Assad will not leave on 
his own, and more aid and more 
weapons — from America or 
close American allies elsewhere 
— have the potential to make a 
real difference in accelerating his 
departure and saving lives. At 
the same time, the United States 
and its partners need to make 
more serious threats if Russia 
and Iran maintain their shame- 
ful and murderous positions. 
No legitimate member of the in- 
ternational community can be 
permitted to stay firmly parked 


_in the Assad camp without grave 


repercussions. The stakes are too 


great and too many innocent ci-_ 


vilians are at risk. 
Bayly Winder is a senior po- 
litical science major from Princ- 


-eton, NJ. He is a staff writer and 


Middle East columnist for The 
News-Letter. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Cove Point tracking proposal 1s an 
environmental and economic danger 


By TIPPY PATRINOS 


his week, I will be 

skipping my Thurs- 

day lectures and go- 

ing toa rally in down- 

town Baltimore. Most 
students reading this would 
probably never even consider 
doing this, but for me, it’s a no- 
brainer. I’m _ skipping lecture 
to show support for a cause I 
truly believe in — and that you 
should too. 

On Feb. 20, the Maryland 
Public Service Commission will 
be meeting in Baltimore to dis- 
cuss the possible construction 
of Cove Point, a liquefied natu- 
ral gas (LNG) export facility 
on Chesapeake Bay in South- 
ern Md. Busloads of people are 
coming from all over the state 
to voice their objection to Cove 
Point. The production and ex- 
portation of natural gas has re- 


| cently increased in popularity, 
| especially on the East Coast. 


This is because of advances in 
hydraulic fracturing technol- 
ogy (also known as “fracking”) 
that allow anyone with a per- 
mit to drill massive amounts of 
natural gas at a time. Although 
doing this would appear to be 
a way to make easy money, the 
gas industry is the only one that 
will profit from Cove Point; so- 
ciety, on the other hand, will 
suffer high externalities as a 
result. 

The process of extracting, 
processing and_ transporting 
LNG is extremely energy-inten- 
sive as well as extremely water- 
intensive. Drilling for gas in- 
volves injecting a combination 
of highly pressurized water and 
toxic chemicals deep into the 
ground to fracture rock. Frack- 
ing requires three to eight mil- 
lion gallons of water per well, 
and the chemicals can, easily 
contaminate groundwater(|]. To, 
support the Cove Point export 
facility, Maryland will need to 
increase to current production 


of natural gas as well as the like- 
lihood that our waterways will 
be poisoned. 

Another consequence of the 
increase in local natural gas pro- 
duction will be increased com- 
petition in Maryland, which will 
drive up energy costs for do- 
mestic consumers. The Depart- 
ment of Energy commissioned 
an NERA Economic Consulting 
Analysis to reveal how the ex- 
portation of natural gas affects 
the economy. Their findings 
show that such projects nega- 
tively affect every sector of the 
U.S. economy save for the gas 
industry itself [2]. 

However, possibly the most 
important consequence of going 
through with Cove Point will 
be the effect on our climate. Not 
only does the process of burning 
gas release greenhouse gas emis- 
sions that ultimately speed the 


The exportation | 

of natural gas... 
negatively affects 
every sector of the 
U.S. economy save for 
the gas industy itself. 


rate of climate change, but the 
construction of Cove Point, as 
well as all the drills and facilities 
to maintain it, only adds to the 
danger. As students of Hopkins, 
we should be especially con- 
cerned about this. 

As average global tempera- 
tures continue to climb as a result 
of climate change, ice in the Arc- 
tic melts and increases the global 
sea level. This should make us 
particularly nervous consider- 
ing how close our University 
is to the water. In addition, the 
changing climate will increase 


the frequency and intensity of 


extreme weather events such as 
Hurrieane Katrina. We should be 


doing everything in our power to 
preserve our state from the dan- 
gers of climate change. The con- 
struction of Cove Point would 
put our state, our University and 
our community completely at 
risk. 


As young people, the future 


is all we have. We have a moral 
obligation to our generation and 
to future generations to leave 
this world a little better than we 
found it. As residents of Mary- 
land, we should be doing all we 
can to protect our home from 
economic 
stress. The natural gas industry 
is counting on us to not pay at- 
tention — to be distracted by 
school and to not attend this ral- 
ly or raise our voices — which is 
precisely why I am going. 


and environmental 


If you want to you voice your 


objection to Cove Point but you 
absolutely cannot miss class, 
there are other ways to get in- 
volved. Submit a public com- 
ment to the Maryland Public 
Service Commission, call Gov- 
ernor O’Malley or call Senators 
Cardin and Mikulski and tell 
them why you think the con- 
struction of Cove Point would 
be destructive for our state and 
our University. Visit http:// 
www.chesapeakeclimate.org/ 
for more information. 


{1] Abdalla, Charles W.; Dro- 


han, Joy R. (2010) (PDF).Water 
Withdrawals for Development 
of Marcellus Shale Gas in Penn- 
sylvania. Introduction to Penn- 
sylvania’s Water Resources (Re- 
port). The Pennsylvania State 
University. Retrieved 16 Septem- 
ber 2012. 


[2] Macroeconomic Impacts 
of LNG Exports from the United 
States, NERA Economic Consult- 
ing (Dec. 2012) 


Tippy Patrinos is a Senior 
majoring in English and Global 
Environmental Change and Sus- 
tainability. 


Hold politicians accountable when 
they abuse their power 


By AISHWARYA RAJE 


f all places, who 

would have 

thought that a 

traffic jam in Fort 

Lee, N.J. -would 
become the center of American 
political news? It was initially 
difficult to understand why the 
story had become an overnight 
sensation; to a casual viewer, 
it simply seemed like there 
was a massive traffic jam on 
the George Washington Bridge 
due to lane closures. However, 
the outrage began when it was 
discovered that the traffic jam 
was orchestrated by top aides 
of New Jersey governor Chris 
Christie. 

I want to believe the gover- 
nor when he claims to have had 
no idea that his high level staff 
members ordered a lane closing 
in Fort Lee to retaliate against 


the town’s mayor, who did not 
endorse the governor's reelection 


campaign, but I am finding it dif- 
ficult to do so. Christie has been 
regarded as a possible contender 
for the Republican nomina- 
tion for president in 2016, which 
makes the bridge scandal all the 
more damaging to his reputa- 
tion. 

Regardless of whether he was 
aware of “Bridgegate” (a term 
oh-so-creatively coined by the 
media) or not, I find it troubling 
that the events transpired in the 
first place. The fact that high 
ranking state government offi- 
cials believed that they could get 
away with turning the tables on 


the mayor of Fort Lee by caus- 


ing a traffic jam in the town is a 
display of misconduct within the 
administrative system. While it 
is unlikely that this debacle will 
be debilitating to the remainder 
of Christie’s term, nor did it af- 
fect the people of Fort Lee too 
adversely, it shines a light on the 
use of dirty political tactics in 
this country. 


As much as this makes me 
sound like a middle school text- 
book, we must keep in mind 
that in a democracy, elected of- 
ficials are selected to represent 
the ideals of their constituents. 
Voters invest a certain amount 
of trust into politicians in the 
hopes that they will use sound 
judgement to do what is best for 
the people. In the cdse of Chris 
Christie, his administration’s 
attempt to bully and intimidate 
a mayor of a small New Jersey 
town resulted in disrupting the 
daily routines of the citizens, 
which is certainly not*the kind 
of power that we agree to give 
to our elected officials. 

Situations like this remind us 
as to why the word “politician” 
can have so many negative con- 
notations. Cheating, lying, cor- 
ruption and cover ups are just a 
few of the terms we see next to 
headlines regarding the people 
whose job it is to represent our 
ideals. Why is it that we often 
seem more skeptical of an hon- 
orable politician than a shamed 
one? More importantly, why are 
we no longer surprised when a 
political scandal is exposed? 

While Watergate remains one 
of the most well known politi- 


_ cal fiascos (and attempted cover 


ups) in recent memory, the prac- 
tice of smearing the opposi- 
tion is not as uncommon as one 
would hope. Politicians have 
been using unethical strategies 


against their opponents since 


the American political system 
was born. In 1836, presidential 


candidate Martin van Buren 


was accused of being “laced up 
in corsets” by his political ad- 
versaries, implying that he was 
effeminate or even homosexual. 


In 2000, rumors circulated that — 


Senator John McCain's adopted 
Bangladeshi daughter was actu- 


ally his illegitimate child. Dur- © 


ing the 2002 mid-term elections, 
it was reported that Republican 
operatives arranged to jam the 


phone lines of the Democrats 
in order to prevent them from 
calling their supporters to en- 
courage them to vote. These are 
but a few instances that show a 
pattern of politics being sunken 
to a lower moral ground in the 
attempt to damage another per- 
son’s reputation. 

Politics is an art that a rare few 
can excel in. Those who find suc- 
cess in politics have an immense 
responsibility not to abuse their 
talent and give in to the kind of 
dirty tricks that we have become 
so accustomed to. Ideally, politi- 
cal culture would stop feeding 
the ego of a politician or po- 
litical party and refocus to the 
important issues that affect the 
lives of all Americans. That kind 
of change cannot happen over- 
night, but it is important to rec- 
ognize when a less-than-ethical — 
political move is made in order 
to hold the responsible parties . 
accountable for their actions. 

As one of the most recognizable 
faces in the Republican party and 
in American politics, Chris Chris- 
tie will have to do some major 
damage control to put this issue be- 
hind him. Again, the “Bridgegate” 
affair is nowhere near a House of 
Cards level of conniving, but it is 


_enough to raise doubt about how 


Christie could carry out his future 
political ambitions. 

While the story initially 
sounded like a bizarre way to re- 
taliate against a mayor who did 
not support Christie’s reelection 
campaign, it is just one example 
of how the execution of political | 
power in this country is abused 


more frequently than it ‘should 


be. But no matter where you 
stand on this issue, we can all — 
agree on one thing: The rest of 
the country just found one more 
reason to ridicule the great state 
of New Jersey. 


Aishwarya Rajé is a sopho- 
more majoring in International 
Studies. 
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Hidden boutique charms visitors 


By CAMILLE KO 
Your Weekend Columhist 


Hampden caters to a va- 
riety of tastes, from the vin- 
tage music lover to the avid 
ice cream fan. (In regards 
to the latter, if you haven't 
been to the Charmery al- 
ready, then go.) In_par- 
ticular, the neighborhood 
sports a wide variety of 
boutiques and small-busi- 
ness clothing stores. And 
when I say “wide variety,” 
I mean stores upon stores. 
With all that choice, it can 
be hard to pick out a single 


shop, especially since, a la cessories — heart-shaped _ by themselves cost only $9). 
Hampden style, many of sunglasses, ten-gallon hats Minds also proudly ges- 
the shop entrances are ei- and fluffy mittens with tured to the bookshelf at 


ther discretely tucked away 
among the larger stores or 
in deceptively residential- 
looking areas. 

That’s why it was re- 
ally a stroke of random luck 
that I came across Minas, 


friendly, that’s what the 
shop felt like when I walked 
in. There was something 
cozy about it, probably be- 

cause of the familiar smiles 
and laughs of the people 
at the register. Apparently, 
they were regulars, as most 
people who knew about 
Minas were. My friend and 
I were immediately drawn 
to the clothing racks. The 
selection was impressive: 
beautiful vintage — skirts 
and dresses mixed in with 
loud, crazy printed t-shirts. 
Along the walls were cubby 
holes filled with quirky ac- 


animal faces on them. I was 
particularly drawn to one 
massively wide-brimmed 
pink sunhat. My friend was 
partial to the glasses. 


In the spaces that 


whose name was the inspi- 
ration for the store’s. Minds 
was a very sweet and con- 
versational person, some- 
one who seemed to love 
new people walking into 
his store especially when 
they tried on some of the 
more eccentric things in his 
shop. 

At the end of the day, 
my friend and I ended up 
with an amazing deal. She 
paid about $14 for a dress, a 
Monet art print and a knit 
skirt. | paid around $35 for 
a cardigan, a blouse and a 
pair of black heels (which 


the front of the store, telling 
us that for each purchase, 
we could take one book 
for free. I picked The Cold 
Mountain, an old book 
with a blue cover that I’d 


COURTESY OF THAI LANDING VIA FACEBOOK 
Pictured above is Thai Landing’s pineapple fried rice — one of their many savory, delicious menu options. 


(lose-by Thai restaurant’s food delights, 


; weren't taken up by clothes remembered seeing on my ese 9 h 
lg NS a eee NCL CATCA UST Reg ULRICH 


ing shops. Admittedly, it 
was probably more than 
just luck — the 50 percent 
sale sign captured my little 
wallet’s heart. Without that 
sign, however, it would 
have been difficult to find 
the place if I hadn’t been ex- 
plicitly looking for it. 

If you could call a place 


art prints, typically from 
impressionist French paint- 
ers. Some were more eccen- 
tric; tribal-like dolls for face 
masks hung on the walls. 
But there were also smaller, 
framed paintings. These, I 
found out, were originals 
painted by the owner of the 
shop, a Greek artist named 


Visiting Minds was a 
treat not just because of 
the sweet deal we got on 
clothes but also because of 
the warm welcoming na- 
ture of its owner. I would 
definitely recommend this 
store to anyone looking for 
a little story and charm in 


their shopping. 


COURTESY OF MINAS GALLERY & BOUTIQUE VIA FACEBOOK 


Hidden in Hampden, the Minas Gallery & Boutique sells eccentric pieces like tutus as well as art by the owner. 


| Mexican, 
| and the ever-classic burger 
| and fries option that the 


By SUE CHIN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


There are many things 
that the beginning of ev- 
ery year signifies. The new 
year can mean hope for 
that perfect report card or 
scoring a fruitful intern- 
ship. It’s a chance for a 
clear slate on which you 


| can improve. Simply said, 


the new year gives you 
room for resolutions. 

So, it isn’t surprising 
that even in February, the 
gym is lined up with peo- 
ple attempting to shed the 
holiday weight. As for me, 


a restriction on the things 


we can grub on in a world 
| where there is oh so much 


to eat. 
Apart from the Italian, 
sporadic Asian 


FFC advertises, I crave the 


@ | occasional chicken biryani 


from Tamber’s or Chilean 
food. But one eatery that 
caught my appetetite’s eye 
last weekend happened 


to be Thai Landing. Eth- 
nic food relatively close to 
Hopkins? Thumbs up. 

Thai Landing is, as 
the name obviously con- 
veys, a relatively afford- 
able Thai food place in 
Mount Vernon. It is sim- 
ple to get there: Take the 
JHMI to Penn Station or 
Peabody and walk the 
couple blocks over to the 
location, or if you are feel- 
ing up to it, you can take 
a cab for around $5-$8. If 
laziness is an issue that 
prevents you from mak- 
ing the trip, then you can 
always call for delivery 


via delivery), then expect 
a homey sort of sit-down 
dinner accompanied by 
friendly and helpful assis- 
tance from the Thai Land- 
ing staff. 

The friend that tried 
out Thai Landing with 
me was a Thai food new- 
bie, and if you are like- 
wise new to the cuisine, 
I would recommend the 
spring rolls or chicken sa- 
tay for the appetizer and 


the Pad Thai. They are 
two classic Thai foods: 
The chicken satay is a dish 
with lightly marinated 
chicken strips on wooden 
sticks with peanut sauce, 
and the Pad Thai is a stir 
fried noodle dish with 
shrimp or chicken, bean 
sprouts with a tamarind 
sauce. For the more ad- 
venturous eaters, I would 
recommend the Khao 
Pad Supparos, which are 
pineapple fried rice with 
chicken or the Spicy Ba- 
sil Noodles, which con- 
sists of stir fried noodles, 
chicken, Thai chili, basil 


there are many reasons for a minimum order of and garlic. Or, disregard 

why I abhor the term: diet. $20. If you do intend on my recommendations 
| But one that stands outdis- going (saves the hour completely and try some- 
| tinctively is that it suggests wait for the food to arrive thing new! 


Beware of the restau- 


. rant’s hours: Thai Landing 


closes around noon and 

reopens at 5 p.m. on the 

weekdays, and on Satur- 
days and Sundays, the res- 
taurant only opens from 5 
p-m. to 10 p.m. Regardless 
of what time you go, how- 
ever, I promise the food 
will be pretty delicious. So, 
whether you are on a diet 
or not, eat Thai and exer- 
cise later. 


om 


Noteworthy Events 


Pierpoint Cooking Classes 
| p.m. - 4 p.m. 
Sat. Feb. 22 - Sun. Mar. 30 
Pierpoint Restaurant 


SHOWS.CRAFTCOUNCIL.ORG ~ JEANEEEM VIA FLICKR 
American Craft Council Show (left); Lady Antebellum performs (right). 


Learn to cook from world-renowned chef 
and culinary instructor Nancy Longo, who 
opened Pierpoint Restaurant in Fells Point 
in 1989. Class themes include Thai and 
Asian dishes, the essentials of Asian cook- 
ing, fish cooking, the essentials of Indian 
cooking, knife skills, modern Italian cook- 
ing, creative vegetarian cooking and low fat 
cooking. Held at the restaurant, the classes 
cost $75 with $10 off if you sign up 15 days 
in advance. If you're getting sick of campus 
food, this might be your opportunity to in- 
vest in some useful culinary skills. 


LOCALLEMONSCOM 
Alton Brown speaks at Google (left); Young the Giant performs (right). 


Calendar 


JOHN GURZINSKI VIA FLICKR 


HUBJHU.EDU 
: A still from one of the films, Christophe Honoré’s Les Bien Aimés. 


5th Annual Tournées Festival of 
French Cinema 
Various Times 
Thurs. Feb. 20 - Sun. Mar. 2 
Gilman 50, Hodson 110 


“Held by the Film & Media Studies, Ger- 
+. man and Romance Languages & Literatures 
and the Center for Advanced Media Studies 


The Science of Chocolate: Cocoa- 
ology (Maryland Science Center) 


2/9 
2/9 


American Craft Council Show 
(Baltimore Convention Center) 


Lady Antebellum (Patriot Gentes) 


Frankie Valli and the'Four Seasons 


7 2 


departments, this French film festival spans (Hippodrome Theatre). 
four days and brings together the beauty of 
cinema and the French language. Screenings “Alton Brown the Lyric) 


wn be in French with English subtitles (you 
n't need to know French to attend!). They 
ms all free and open to the public. The ccc 

_ films include a physical comedy, thrillers, a 
behind-the-scenes documentary on a fabled | 
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Annual Film Festival features romance across genres 


By AUBREY 
ALMANZA 

\rts & Entertainment 
| clitor 


Last week, the 
Hopkins Film Fes- 
tival celebrated its 
19th 
nual 
The 


year of an- 

screenings 
four-day 
tival spanned Feb 
13. through Feb 
l6 and featured a 
htting 


fes- 


Valentines 
The 


Day collection 


events — free to 

Hopkins students 

and affiliates — 

were conveniently 

held in Shriver 

Hall. Ihe 29 
“We |Hop- 

kins Film Soci- 


ety] receive sub- 


missions from 
around the coun- 
try and around 
the world,” Kevin 
Joyce, a member 
of the Film So- 
ciety, said. “We 
bunches of 
submissions to 
Film So- 
members, 


give 


various 
ciety 
who screen them 
individually and 
come back with 
the best. . .from 
their respective 
bunches. These 
selected films are 
then screened by 
the group during 
a number of view- 
ing sessions un- 
til the final films 
have been chosen.” 

Over time, the Film So- 
ciety brainstorms ways to 
improve attendance and 
community satisfaction. 
“Our goal every year is to 
find more creative ways 
to get the word out and 
advertise the. Fest,” Joyce 
said. 

“This year, since one of 
the days of the Fest fell on 
Valentine’s Day, the execu- 
tive board of Film Society 
really stepped up their 
promotional game and had 
a number of love-themed 
posters put up around Bal- 
timore. Slogans like “Our 
Love is Reel” and “My 
Heart Beats at 24 Frames a 
Second” were plastered all 
around Charm City.” 
Friday’s featured films 

presented romantic 
but spanned 


all 
storylines 


aya) 


<agly 


multiple genres, with The 
25,000 Mile Love Story 
kick-starting the  cine- 
matic afternoon. The 2013 
production “documents 
the story of Swiss runner 
Serge Roetheli, as he runs 
25,000 miles around the 
globe to raise money. and 
awareness for impover- 
ished children. 
Accompanied by his 
wife, Roetheli repeatedly 
escapes death in the form 
of jungle attacks, civil 
wars, malaria and hostile 


foreigners. Though inces- | 


sant hardship increases as 
his sponsor pulled half- 
way through the trip and 
the threat of water-borne 
illness persists, Roetheli’s 
brave wife helps him per- 
severe for their cause. The 
inspirational endurance 
athlete won the high- 


Jimmy Fallon rises up to 
pressure and expectations 


By ALLI GRECO 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Monday, Feb. 17 marked 
the supremely successful 
premiere of the Tonight 
Show with Jimmy Fallon on 
NBC. Up against many 
high expectations, a new 
studio and an impressive 
roster of superstar guests, 
Fallon kept his cool and 
managed to put on a spec- 
tacular first show for his 


audience in New York 
City. 
In his opening re- 


marks, Fallon noted that 
this was the first Tonight 


Show to be held in New 


York City in 40 years. In 
a moment of unexpected 
graciousness in the midst 
of a comedy talk show, 
Fallon sincerely thanked 
his Tonight Show prede- 
cessors, from Jay Leno to 
Conan O’Brien. He also 
thanked his parents, who 
were in the audience, as 


well as his loyal fans. 


He said that it meant the 
world that so many peo- 
ple in the studio and at 
home were there to sup- 
port him in this new en- 
deavor and that his only 
goal is to make his fans 
have fun and go to sleep 


happy. 
These emotional mo- 


ro 
- 


ments of gratitude from 
Fallon really set a posi- 
tive tone for the rest of the 
show. He could have dove 
right in with slapstick hu- 
mor that only caters to a 
very specific kind of au- 
dience. However, the di- 
rection that he chose was 
much more classy and in 
the long run, established a 
broader appeal. 

Given this undeni- 
ably likeability, it is no 
wonder that so many of 
Hollywood’s elite came 
out to support Fallon’s 
big night. His first “bit” 
was about a bet that he 
had with people who did 
not believe that he would 
ever become the Tonight 
Show host, and that each 
of those people owed his 
$100. 

As if by magic, those 
people, one by one, came 
out of the wings to each 
drop $100 on Fallon’s desk. 
Mariah Carey, Tina Fey, 
Rudy Giuliani, Robert 


DeNiro, Tracey Morgan, 


Joan Rivers, Kim Kar- 
dashian, Lindsay Lohan, 
Sarah Jessica Parker, Mike 
Tyson and Lady Gaga all 
came out to show him 
the money. Fellow come- 
dian Stephen Colbert also 
came out to show him 
Sre FALLON, pace B5 
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GEO175 VIA FANPOP 
The 1967 version of Bonnie and Clyde features the notorious crime duo from the 1930s. 


est accolades from The 
Rome International Film 
Festival, Red Rock Film 
Festival, Moondance In- 
ternational and The Peo- 
ple’s Film Festival of New 
York, among others. 


BELIEVEINTHERUN.COM 
20 Mile Love Story is an inspirational film about making the world a better place 


rated by a drying 
lake Northwest 
of Iran. Wild Blue 
portrays the of- 
ten unpredictable 
journey to grow to 
love one’s self. 
The 1967 clas- 
Bonnie and 
Clyde screened at 
eight and drew 
the largest crowd. 
Set in the Mid- 
West during the 
depression, Bon- 


sic 


picts a small-town 
couple that aban- 
dons their mun- 
dane positions to 
conduct a_ series 
of lucrative bank 
robberies. The 
landmark film — 
ridden with illegal 
activity, sex and 
violence con- 
tinues to entertain 
audiences of every 


generation. 

Buffalo ‘66, a fairly 
twisted romance, con- 
cluded the series of 
Valentines Day  screen- 
ings. Vincent Gallo 


See FILM FEST, pace B4 


nie and Clyde de- | 


Peabody perlormers 
sive stellar recital 


By ALLI GRECO 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


On Sunday, Feb. 16, Pea- 
body Conservatory hosted 
a classical musical recital 
featuring selected works by 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) 
and Aaron Copland (1900- 
1990). The music was con- 
ducted by Michael Repper 
and performed by a small 
orchestra comprised _ of 
Peabody students. The re- 
cital was open to the public 
in the Miriam A. Friedberg 
Concert Hall and was a 
component of the require- 
ments for the DMA Orches- 
tral Conducting degree. 

The first piece performed 
was Haydn’s “Symphony 
No. 83 in G Minor, H. [:83.” 
The first movement, “Alle- 
gro Spiritoso/” was a very 
lively section that, interest- 
ingly, transitioned from the 
key of G minor to G major. 
Although this recital’s or- 


laebires bushy 


chestra was pared down 
from a typical full one, 
the concert hall’s acoustics 
brought out the richest and 
liveliest sounds from the 
string section. The sparkling 
joy emanating from the vio- 
lin section started the recital 
with a bang, and immedi- 
ately lifted the audience’s 
spirits up on a frigid and 
cloudy day in Baltimore. 
The second section, 
“Andante,” slowed down 
the tempo of the “Sym- 
phony” and placed more 
emphasis on the second 
violins and violas, while 
most of the other sec- 
tions took a_ backseat 
and provided rich un- 
dertones. This mellower 
section provided an ap- 
propriate respite from 
the impactful “Allegro 
Spiritoso.” It allowed the 
audience to come back 
downfromtheelevatedand 
See PEABODY, pace B4 
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Peabody's Friedberg concert hall was the perfect venue for the recital. 


Robocop production ts tragically outdated 


n 1987, Paul Ver- 
hoven entered into 
sci-fi cinema with 
a quite literal bang 
with the release of 
Robocop, an action story 
| featuring a robotic police 
| officer hunting criminals 
| in a dystopian future soci- 
ety. The film was hailed as 
an excellent step forward 
| in the sci-fi action genre 
| with critics praising its 
| witty plot, smartly written 
characters, over-the-top 
| gore and thought provok- 
ing atmosphere. The film 
has since been remem- 
bered as one of the quint- 
essential sci-fi films of 
the eighties, joining such 
greats as James Cameron's 
Terminator, spawning mul- 
tiple sequels 
Of course, that was all 
back in 1987 when people 
were content with limited 
cgi, on-set animatronics 
and special effects that 
— these days — can be 
outperformed by amateur 


youtube videos. So, natu- 
rally, Hollywood decided 
to do what they always do 
with classic movies: release 
a grossly inferior remake 
dressed up in 


Much like the origi- 
nal, the film is set in a 
dystopian Detroit, Mich., 
some years in the future. 
With crime rates at an all 
time high and 


flashy cgi and Flashframe a _ desperate 
an overly-grim need for more 
atmosphere. ° . efficient la 

So, Sia hired Film Reviews ceasceanene 
director Jose an __ industry 
Padilha, a. Bra- named Om- 


zilian director, 
in a meeting 
I’m sure went 
something like 
this: 

“We can 
rebuild it. We 
have the tech- 
nology. We 
can make the 
world’s best re- 
made film. Robocop will BE 
that film. Better than it was 
before ... Better ... Stronger 
... Faster.” 

So, do Padilha and his 
Sony Pictures employers 
succeed in their goal? Ab- 
solutely not. 


‘im Freborg 


nicorp decides 
to implement 
the “Robo- 
cop” program: 
they will take 
a critically 
Pe wounded po- 
lice officer and 
outfit him with 
cybernetic en- 
hancements in 
order to make him stron- 
ger, more durable and 
more efficient. 

Enter Alex Murphy 
(Joel Kinnaman), an offi- 
cer recently rendered co- 
matose when by a bomb. 
He is robotically modified 


ANSIDED.COM 


Despite its epic appearence, the 2014 adaptation of Robocop was nothing to be largely admired. 
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into the title Robocop, in 
the hopes that his blend 
of human adaptability 
and robotic efficiency will 
make for the most effec- 
tive law-enforcement de- 
vice ever. From there,the 
plot explodes into breath- 
taking action, political 
plotting and moral quan- 
daries, as Murphy begins 
becoming forcibly  es- 
tranged from his family 
and remaining vestiges of 
humanity. 

On paper, the plot 
works rather well: It stays 
true to its action -roots 
while simultaneously ca-* 
tering to audiences who 
have grown accustomed 
to more engaging plots in 
their movies. However, 
in practice, the film fares 
much worse. While the 
original’s plot was rather 
light on paper, making it 
appear to be little more 
than a_ popcorn-action 
movie, where its writing 
succeeded magnificently 
was in its subtext; the plot 
was present but never at 
the forefront. 

This film, on the other 
hand, pushes its plot with 
a heavy handedness akin 
to taking a blow to the 
head with a steel club. 
The film absolutely wants 
to make sure audiences 
grasp how deep it is. It 
doesn’t simply want you 
to question what it means 
to be human, it wants you 
to know that you have to 


question it. 

What’s more, this 
film contains numer- 
' ous subplots, mostly 


dealing with the politi- 
cal and social climate of 
the world; sadly, none of 
them ever really go any- 
where or amount to any- 
thing memorable, leaving 


one to question why they 


were presented as so im- 
portant in the first place 
The end result is that the 
film either ignores its own 
plot points, or dictates to 
See ROBOCOP, pace B4 + 
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Film Festival celebrates 
19 years of screening 


FILM FEST, rrom B3 
directed and debuted in 
the 1998 production, in 
which Billy Brown, a false- 
ly imprisoned man, kid- 
Naps a young tap dancer 
and forces her to act as 
his wife. Their deranged, 
whirlwind relationship 


addresses Brown's depres- 
sion and loneliness as he 
seeks revenge on a true 


COURTESY OF RAKSHASA VIA FANPOP.COM | 


ous video game missions. 
Soon, the boundaries be- 
tween the real and virtual 
worlds begin to blur, and 
Charles’s quests take a 
dangerous turn. 

In addition to Saturday’s 
animation shorts and ex- 


perimental films, the Film 
Society chose to screen 
Purple Rain starring Prince 
as “The Kid.” Prince’s 


Audiences enjoyed the screening of the 1984 classic, Purple Rain. 


criminal. 

Saturday’s all-day 
lineup began at 11 in the 
morning and continued 
until midnight. Antarctica: 
A Year on Ice proved to be 
a festival highlight and 
captivated nature docu- 
mentary enthusiasts. New 
Zealand native Anthony B. 
Powell filmed the everyday 
happenings of two Ross Is- 
land research bases. View- 
ers were taken behind the 
scenes of the continent's 
scientific research, as Pow- 
ell interviewed the cooks, 
firemen, storekeepers and 
helicopter pilots that work 
with all hands on deck to 
make the grand scheme 


possible. 
The film fully displayed 
Antarctica’s fascinating 


seasonal dichotomy. Dur- 
ing the summer season 
(spanning October through 
February), the sun shines 
24 hours a day, while the 
long winter (February to 
October) is characterized 
by permanent darkness. 
Powell even touched on the 
concerning issue of Polar 
T3 syndrome: a reduction 
in the T3 thyroid hormone 
resulting in depression, 
fatigue, memory loss and 
even fugue state. This 
threat, amongst countless 
others, constantly threat- 
ens the Antarctic inhabit- 
ants. ; 

Feb. 15 also featured Pla- 
to’s Reality Machine, a 2013 
production about Charles, 
a New Yorker who escapes 
reality through danger- 


character is a troubled but 
dedicated musician who 
escapes his acrimonious 
home life by incessantly 
rehearsing. The aspiring 
rock star must fend stage 
competitors and balance 
band tension. 

The Johns Hopkins 
Film Festival came to an 
end Feb. 16 with a showing 
of the 1928 silent comedy 
The Cameraman. 


Legend Buster Keaton | 
not only produced and | 


helped direct the film, but 
he also stars as the lead- 
ing character, a nervous 
New York City photog- 
rapher. Upon developing 
romantic feelings for an 
MGM secretary named 
Sally, Buster attempts to 
work as an MGM camera- 
man. Although repeatedly 
heartbroken by Sally’s re- 
lationship with Harold, 
the cameraman prevails in 
the end. 

The labors of The Johns 
Hopkins’s Film Society 
— particularly the count- 
less hours dedicated by 
co-directors Abby Harri 
and Ian McMurary along- 
side Film Fest Coordinator 
Joshua Land — undoubt- 
edly paid off. The highly 
selective process resulted 
in a diverse but fluid line- 
up that entertained audi- 
ences of all ages and satis- 
fied all genre preferences. 
The Hopkins community 
should surely look for- 
ward to next year’s mile- 
stone 20th annual Film 
Festival. 
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Masterful compositions provide rare serenity 


PEABODY, rrom B3 
wondrous mood of 
the first movement 
and appreciate the 
ensuing calmness. 

The third and 
fourth movements, 
“Menuet: Alle- 
gretto - Trio” and 
“Finale: Vivace” 
bring back the fast- 


paced excitement. 
The former felt 
like a dance, and 


rightfully so, for 
the program notes 
that it complements 
the Parisian dance 
styles of Haydn’s 
time. This time, the 
sole flute in the or- 
chestra is brought 
out of the shadows 


of the back row. 
Paired with the 
higher registers 


of the strings, the 
flute conjures up 
thoughts of birds 
in flight or dancers 
twirling across the 


the instruments. 


| transitions smoothly from 


| from before and _ feels 


preceded it. The audience 
| comes away from this 
| gorgeous masterpiece 
| feeling uplifted and excit- 
| edly anticipating what is 
| to come next. 
| Famed American com- 
poser, Aaron Copland’s 
“Appalachian Spring Suite 
| (Ballet for Martha)” was 
| 


next. The amazing part of 


| this iconic piece is that one 
| does not merely listen to 
| and temporarily find plea- 
| sure in it. Rather, its mas- 
terful composition and 


ROBOCOP From B3 
to think and believe in a 


sultingly black-and-white. 

Of course, calling the 
moral compass of this film 
black and white is defi- 
nitely giving it too much 
praise — it really is most- 
ly black. The hero and 
his family are portrayed 
as near-saints, while the 
world around them has 
few to no _ redeeming 
qualities whatsoever. This 
is a dark film atmospheri- 
cally, choking away any 
joy or excitement in its bid 
to be edgy and deep; un- 


well suited for offering 
that deep 
story, and 
as a result 
simply ends 
up falling 
flat in its 
own grim- 
ness. 


floor, their steps like the 
staccato notes made by 


The “Finale” brings the 
| “Symphony” full circle. It 


| the dance-like movement 


| most like a celebration of 
| all the movements that 


the audience exactly what 


moral analysis that is in- 


fortunately, the film isn’t 


uniquely American ca- 
dences and melodies have 
a lasting effect. It inspires 
wonder at the revolution- 
ary mind of Copland and 
fosters appreciation for 
the heritage of American 
music. 

As the full title sug- 
gests, “Appalachian 
Spring” was _ actually 
composed for a ballet cho- 
reographed by Martha 
Graham. However, what 
audiences might not know 
is that even though the 
piece coincidentally in- 
vokes nature and the spirit 
of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, they did not directly 
inspire Copland during 
his creative process. 

Through the spirit of 
the music, listeners gather 
the spirit of the Ameri- 
can landscape and viv- 


features big name, fantas- 
tic actors like Gary Old- 
man and Samuel L. Jack- 
son, both of whom turn 
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idly envision the beauty of 
the Appalachians, one of 
America’s crown jewels. 

In introducing “Appa- 
lachian Spring,” Repper 
explained that the or- 
chestra unanimously felt 
that standing up while 
playing lent to a more 
organic approach, which 
was appropriate for such 
a naturally majestic piece 
of music. 

The most _ interest- 
ing part of “Appalachian 
Spring” is that each move- 
ment is like a separate 
chapter in a book, but con- 
tributes to a cohesive thing 
of beauty. 

The first movement 
feels like a dewy sunrise 
over the pristine moun- 
tains; another movement 
sounds like a horse gal- 
loping across a meadow; 


more to say and do. 

Of course, audiences 
may not necessarily be at 
the film for the sort of sto- 


in’) excel- rytelling 
lent _ per- that I was 
formances looking 
despite ROBOCOP for; its an 
having action sci- 
compara- fi film, so 
toinvaeslay as long.as 
small roles. = sgn: the action 
Hawvever stella ae ae is good, 
their pres- Me, ay oe the film 
and Michael Keaton 
ence does : ; should be 
raise its {| Director: Jose Padilha |} ».geem- 
.. || Run Time: 118 min. 
own is Rating: PG-13 able. Well, 
Sule CuSun: ang. in this re- 
Those two gard, the 
beyond a film does 


doubt steal the show, but 
their parts are so small 


succeed, to an _ extent. 
Naturally, special effects 


The brilliant musical compositions of Haydn and Copland were perfect remedies for a gloomy and chilly winter day. 


one other movement illus- 
trates water tripping over 
stones in a stream. Again, 
Copland never meant for 
the Appalachian Moun- 
tains to play a specific role 
in the music, but the audi- 
ence cannot help but im- 
mediately think of them 
and their treasured role in 
the tapestry of the Ameri- 
can geography. 

By the time the concert 
was over, the audience 
felt gratified, its spirit 
uplifted by the irreplace- 
able works of Haydn and 
Copland. Free, public re- 
citals like these are im- 
portant to host at Hop- 
kins because they create 
a harmonious community 
where everyone can find | 
common ground in the 
unmistakable beauty of 
classical music. | 


Legendary actors outshine their small roles 


Robocop fails to portray realistic moral struggles and appropriate tone 


film looks very nice, ac- 


cordingly. Gunfights are | 


flashy and intense, explo- 
sions abound and the film 
is never at a loss for ten- 
sion. Stakes are always 
high, and it is easy to fall 
into the flare and glare of 
the film’s very fun battles. 
The film does suffer from 
a bit of the infamous Hol- 
lywood “shaky cam,” 
wherein the director opts 
to violently shake the 
camera in order to make 
the scene look more fierce. 
Usually, though, it only 
succeeds in making it 
harder to see what is hap- 
pening. 

However, compared to 
other films in the genre, 
this problem 
is minimal 
at best, and 
shouldn't 
significantly 
hinder | en- 
joyment of 
these scenes. 


The act- Again, 
ing, in con- the biggest 
trast to the issue of the 
plot, is su- film is its 
prisingly overbearing 
quite good. tone; it sim- 
Kinnaman ply takes it- 
plays an self entirely 
incredibly — too serious- 
likable pro- ly and forces 
tagonist who a plot that 
‘audiences ° feels _ like 
will  genu- it is trying 
inely like, far too hard 
even amid to be deep. 
the mess that Taken as an 
is the plot. ' action film, 
He's genu-: this remake 
ine, he’s trag- of Robocop 
ic, he’s even could have 
surprisingly been great. 
charismatic, Unfortu- 
especially nately, it is 
consider- impossible 
ing he’s not to take the 
meant to film as just a 
have emo-— COURTESY OF WILLWINUK VIA FANPOPCOM good action 
tions for a Aobocop takes itself far too seriously, establishing a relentlessly overbearing tone that turns off viewers. film when 
significant. . : . the film it- 

ae portion of self so stub- 
GATHERANDHUNT.COM | the film. that I found myself wish- are leagues beyond what _ bornly refuses to do so. _ 


Anthony B. Powell is pictured in Antarctica’s always light summer season. Additionally, this film ing that they would have _ they were in 1987, and the Overall Rating: 2/5. 
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Austen outlines class structure in Persuasion  Fallon’s already large fol- 
lowing predicted to grow 


By ALLI GRECO 


\rts and Entertainment Editor 


In 19th- -century Eng- 
land, the social class sys- 
tem defined the past, con- 
firmed the present and 
determined the future of 
everyone, male or female. 
In such hallmark works of 
the era as Charles Dick- 
ens’s Our Mutual Friend 
and Charlotte  Bronte’s 
Jane Eyre, birth and rank 
either set people up for 
success and acceptance or 
for rejection and failure. 
Status is held up on the 
highest possible pedestal 
with distinguished titles 
or large monetary inheri- 
tances being either attain- 
able goals or things to be 
envied. 

In one of her later 
novels, Persuasion (1818), 
Jane Austen reverses this 
great regard for the up- 
per class and reveals the 
true colors of some of its 
members. Austen’s con- 
tention in the novel is 
that the upper class is not 
as high and mighty as it 
appears. 

In fact, she satirizes it 
and casts the wealthier 
and more prominent char- 
acters as uppity and fool- 
ish — the kind of people 
not worth the time or com- 
pany of people of more 
substance. Austen revolu- 
tionizes her society’s pre- 
conceived notions about 
class by not only satirizing 
the upper class but also by 
painting the humbler and 
poorer characters as the 
most respectable and ami- 
able. In doing so, Austen 
imagines a world that can 
look beyond the meaning- 
less facade of class and 
value the inner character 
and soul of each person. 

The first uppity, upper- 
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class character that Aus- 
ten critiques is Sir Walter 
Elliot, the patriarch of the 
novel's main family and 
a characteristically vain 
and overall silly man of 
less significance than he 
thinks. 

Not long after the 
novel's commencement, 
Sir Walter is described as 
being very irresponsible 
with his finances. Upon 
his wife’s death, Sir Wal- 
ter’s spending skyrockets 
to the point of leaving him 
in animpossibly deep hole 
of debt. Anne Elliot, the 
level-headed daughter of 
the family, enlists the help 
of Lady Russell to align 
the family’s financial af- 
fairs. 

As the novel proves, 
Sir Walter, far from be- 
ing the responsible and 
steady masculine head of 
the house, is reluctant to 
give up his extravagant 
lifestyle for fear of relin- 
quishing his dignity. Sir 
Walter does more to in- 
flate his reputation than 
he does to become re- 
sponsible. 

He becomes more silly 
than ever when he goes 
so far as to insult the 
character of naval men 
who might rent out Kel- 
lynch Hall. Sir Walter has 
some nerve to discrimi- 
nate against naval offi- 
cers and call them unre- 
spectable since he is far 
from being the epitome of 
gentlemanliness. His rea- 
soning behind this decla- 
ration is that sailors are 
of unfavorable rank and 
the sea air makes them 
ugly. This outrageous 
claim is an unfair stereo- 
type against all deserv- 
ing naval officers who 
are honest men and just 
want somewhere to live. 


Sir Walter certainly does 
not change as the novel 
progresses for he moves 
in with his most flighty 
daughter, Elizabeth, not 
into a more modest house 
but rather a more opulent 
one. 

Clearly, Sir Walter is not 
the stable and controlled 
man he should be nor does 
his personality indicate 
any kind of noble trait. 
He is out of control and 
frivolous and is much too 
haughty and snobby to de- 
serve any kind of respect 
in society. He is anything 
but a gentleman in Aus- 
ten’s eyes. 

The novel also makes 
clear that Sir Walter's ri- 
diculousness is genetic for 
his other daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Mary, are just as 
bizarre as he is. Of the two, 
Elizabeth most resembles 
Sir Walter's frivolity and 
comes off as vain, superfi- 
cial and completely shal- 
low. 

As a young girl, she 
had gotten used to liv- 
ing the high life with her 
father. She considered 
herself a woman of the 
world, and a cultured 
one at that, even though 
her formal education re- 
mains ambiguous. Fur- 
thermore, Elizabeth be- 
comes alarmingly aware 
of her beauty. 

Having convinced her- 
self both of her world- 
ly nature and innate 
beauty, Elizabeth’s ego 
is nearly as large as her 
father’s, and naturally, 
the two pair off to re- 
side together away from 
Kellynch. Having traded 
family for luxury, Eliza- 
beth is a slave to mate- 
rialism. Anne could not 
have cared. less about 
Elizabeth’s material pos- 


sessions nor her exalted 
position in society. She 
sees her sister for exactly 
who she is: a petty, shal- 
low and boastful creature 


who values little more 
than what money can 
buy. 

Mary Elliot is simi- 


lar to Elizabeth although 
Mary can be more easily 


matic hypochondriac. Her 
excessive complaining 
and bouts of hysteria an- 
noy Anne to no end, and 
she insists that she cannot 
possibly do without the 
company of her sister for 
fear of falling ill. 

However, this was not 
due to legitimate health 
concerns. Mary craves at- 
tention and claims that 
she is unwell whenever 
she does not get undue at- 
tention or credit when she 
deems it deserved. 

Persuasion paints quite 
a shocking portrait of Eng- 
lish social _ stratification 
and points out its flaws 
and imagines it in a better 
light. 

In her reimagination 
of her own world, Aus- 
ten satirizes the wealthy 
and reveals the ridiculous 
and materialistic qualities 
that make them vain and 
shallow while highlight- 
ing and favoring the more 
modest characters whose 
personalities of truer val- 
ue. 

Jane Austen is known 
for being a revolutionary 
novelist, and Persuasion 
compliments her reputa- 
tion. It does not paint Eng- 
lish life in the nineteenth 
century solely as it is, but 
rather envisions it as it 
should be. After all, such 
authentic portrayals of real 
life are the most interest- 


ing. 
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FALLON, From B3 
the money. Fellow co- 
median Stephen Colbert 
also came out, but chose to 
dump $100 worth of pen- 
nies on top of Fallon and 
then proceded take a selfie 


| of the two of them. By that 
defined as an overly dra- | 


| terview 
| nothing less than flawless. 


point, the audience was 
roaring with laughter, and 
Fallon was receiving an 
overwhelmingly positive 
reaction. 

Before 


his 


interview 


' with movie star‘and first 


guest Will Smith, Fallon 
did a segment with Smith 


entitled “The Evolution 
of Hip-Hop Dancing.” 
Dressed like characters 


from the 1990s sitcom The 
Fresh Prince of Bel Air, they 
both demonstrated — albe- 
it awkwardly — the history 
of hip-hop dance, from the 
MC Hammer to the Dou- 
gie to twerking. Watching 
Fallon dance to hip-hop 
is somewhat like watch- 
ing Stephen Colbert try to 
groove. It’s so awkward 
and funny that it hurts. 
Fallon’s subsequent in- 
with Smith was 


Fallon is a natural inter- 
viewer, who knows how to 
both make his guests feel 
welcome and make them 
laugh. His sense of hu- 
mor is kind without being 
over-the-top, and his jokes 
hit just the right chord. 
It is clear that this is the 
right job for him and that 
every interview he con- 
ducts hereafter will be a 
resounding success. 

The evening’s musical 
guest was Irish rock band 
U2, who performed their 
hit single “Invisible” on 
the Top of the Rock, oth- 
erwise known as the roof- 


top of Rockefeller Center. 
The atmosphere seemed 
extremely cool. The audi- 
ence was clearly into this 
vibe, which lent a fantastic, 
upbeat energy to the per- 
formance. 

Afterwards, Fallon in- 
terviewed U2. Although 
Bono, U2’s frontman, did 
the vast majority of the 
talking, Fallon did get the 
whole band to open up and 
laugh a little bit. He even 
got them to play a song in- 
side the studio! 

No one should have any 
doubt that the Tonight Show 
with Jimmy Fallon will last 
a good, long time in New 
York City. Fallon already 
has a tremendous follow- 
ing, stemming from his 
Saturday Night Live (SNL) 
days. 

He aiso has a very good 
reputation within the 
world of Hollywood, so 
he will definitely not have 
any trouble finding qual- 
ity guests with whom he 
clicks in interview settings. 

His charming personal- 
ity, irresistible sense of hu- 
mor and infectious kind- 
ness will serve him well 
in future episodes. So far, 
television reviewers have 
been kind, so the country 
only has to wait and see 
what other surprises Fal- 
lon will bring to the show. 
Who knows who else will 
pop out of the wings to 
shower him with dollar 
bills! 

If his performance on 


“the Tonight Show is any- 


thing like those from his 
SNL days, then he will go 
down in history as one of 
the most beloved and ad- 
mired talk show hosts in 
television history. 
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Hopkins apps prepare hospitals for disasters 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 


When disaster strikes, 
we expect hospitals and 
first-response units to re- 
act quickly and efficiently. 
This is a pretty lofty expec- 
tation. How do hospitals 
prepare for emergencies, 


knowing that lives will be 
on the line? The answer 
may soon be, “With the 
help of Johns Hopkins!” 
Scientists at the Johns 
Hopkins National Center 
for the Study of Prepared- 
ness and  Catastroph- 
ic Event Response, or 


PACER, have developed 


three new software pro- 
grams that are designed 
to help hospitals model 
and prepare for differ- 
ent types of emergencies. 
The software is all Web- 
based, meaning that they 
will work anywhere that 
has internet access. 


[The 
names of the applications 


DEEP.MED.MIAMLEDU 


Software programs will help hospitals prepare for disasters by estimating the number and type of injuries. 


are EMCAPS 2.0, Surge 
and FluCast. 

EMCAPS © stands for 
Electronic Mass Casualty 
Assessment and Planning 
and EMCAPS 
2.0 is an update to the 
original software. It was 
developed by Jim Scheu- 
len, a researcher employed 
by PACER. EMCAPS 2.0 
has a revised, easy-to-use 
interface and can model 
11 different scenarios that 
have been classified as di- 
sasters by the Department 
of Homeland Security. 

The scenarios include 
an anthrax attack, an im- 
provised explosive device, 
an open-air explosion, 
food contamination, mus- 
tard gas, nerve gas, a toxic 
gas release, an explosion 
on public transportation, 
a nuclear device explosion, 
pneumonic plague and a 
pandemic. The program 
estimates the number and 


Scenarios, 


types of injuries that these | 


disasters would create, al- 


lowing hospitals to be bet- | 


ter prepared. 

The second new app, 
Surge, was developed by 
the director of PACER, Ga- 
bor D. Kelen, M.D. Surge is 
designed for use by hospi- 
tals, intensive-care units 
and other care units like 


pediatrics wards. As the | 
| cal conditions, the cochlear 


See DISASTER APP, pace B8 


A daily cup of joe enhances memory recall 


By KELLY CARTY 


Science & Technology Editor 


Go ahead and drink 
a coffee after your 9 a.m. 
class. That cup of caffeinat- 
ed goodness may help you 
transfer the lecture materi- 
al from your scrawled notes 
to your long-term memory. 


200mg of caffeine, or one cup of strong coffee, sharpens memory, according to a recent study. 


Vitamin ( triumphs over cancer 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


Could pumping 2,000 
oranges’ worth of vi- 
tamin C into patients’ 
bloodstreams be _ the 
key to fighting cancer? 

According to research- 
ers from the University of 
Kansas, this may be the 
case. In a paper published 
in Science Transition Medi- 
cine, the researchers dem- 
onstrate that large doses of 
vitamin C can cure ovarian 
cancer in mice and miti- 
gate the side effects of che- 
motheraphy in humans. 

In the early stages of 
this study, vitamin C was 
intravenously injected 
into mice, and after care- 
ful observations, the re- 
searchers determined 
that the vitamin C injec- 
tions induced cell death 
in cancerous tissues and 
inhibited the develop- 
ment of ovarian cancer. 

These anti-cancer prop- 
erties are thought to be 
caused by the hydrogen 
peroxide that forms af- 
ter ascorbic acid, one mo- 


According to a paper 
published in Nature Neuro- 
science by a team of research- 
ers from Hopkins, caffeine 
enhances memory for up to 
24 hours after consumption. 
The researchers conducted a 
double blind study on par- 
ticipants who do not regu- 
larly eat or drink caffeinated 


lecular form of vitamin 
C, builds up in the space 
between cells. Hydrogen 
peroxide is toxic to cells: It 
can damage DNA, inhibit 
growth and wreck havoc 
on cellular metabolism. 

In the study, the hy- 
drogen peroxide seemed 
to preferentially _tar- 


{ 


products. These participants 
were asked to memorize a 
series of images. 

After being shown the 
images, the participants 
were either given a 200mg 
caffeine tablet, which is 
about the equivalent’ of: 
one strong cup of coffee or 
two espressos, or a placebo. 
Salivary 
samples 
were taken 
to measure 
caffeine 
levels _be- 
fore ad- 
ministra- | 
tion of the | 
tablets and | 
then one | 
hour, three | 
hours and | 
24 hours af- | 
ter admin- 
istration. 

24 hours 
after 
placebo | 
and caf- 
feine _ tab- 
lets were 
given, the 
partici- 


UDEL.EDU 


get cancerous tissues. 
The researchers have 
not yet determined the 
exact mechanism _ be- 


hind this biased toxicity. 
Whatever the mecha- 

nism, the _ preferential 

weakening made _ the 

cancerous cells more 
SeE CANCER, PAGE B8 


: i : ODS.OD.NIH.GOV 
A normal-sized orange contains around 50 to 70mg of vitamin C. 


pants were shown a set of 


visuals that included im- | 
| by 


ages from the day before, 
new images and images 
that were similar to those 
of the day before. They 
were then asked to recog- 
nize images from the pre- 
vious day’s session. The 
caffeine group had more 
members than the placebo 
group who were able to 
See CAFFEINE, pace B8 
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The new model of cochlear implants is invisible to an outside observer. 


MIT optimizes cochlear 
implants for the deal 


By MARK STUCZYNSKI 
Staff Writer 


The cochlear implant is 
a truly miraculous piece of 
technology. While drugs 
can alleviate various medi- 


implant can restore a fully 
missing sense to the deaf. 
Such devices for sight may 
be some time away, but 
the cochlear implant is an 
incredible device that has 
brought new perspective 
to the hard of hearing. 
Cochlear implants work 
harnessing —_ external 
sound signals, interpreting 
them and sending stimu- 
lating electricity directly to 
nerves inside the ear. De- 
spite the advantages of this 
method, cochlear implants 
currently require an exter- 
nal battery and microphone 
that are rather cumbersome. 
Researchers at MIT have 


developed a low-power 
signal processor that could 
replace the current bulkier 
installations. Once it is im- 
planted, it can be charged 
wirelessly and requires no 
external equipment. 

As proposed, the chip 
recharges via a portable 
device installed into say, 
a cell phone, or a user’s 
pillow so that it can work 
while a user chats with 
friends or sleeps, thereby 
circumventing the neces- 
sity of additional equip- 
ment. 

To modify the micro- 
phone, researchers then 
designed a method to uti- 
lize the ossicles in con- 
junction with an implant 
to better simulate biologi- 
cal hearing. The ossicles 
are a series of three bones 
in the middle ear that re- 
ceive sound vibrations 

See IMPLANT, Pace B8 
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Buboes, or swollen lymph nodes, were a characteristic symptom of the Black Death in medieval Europe. 


black Death altered human genome 


By TONY WU | 
Staff Writer 


Imagine a_ rapidly 
spreading disease that kills 
millions of people with no 
cure in sight. Families are 
resigned and yet panicked, 
alive and yet dying inside. 

This is medieval Europe 
during the Black Death. In 
the 1300s, Europeans lived 
in a constant state of fear. 
They barely fought off an 
invasion from the Huns, 
and the swath of destruc- 
tion and death brought 
about by the war had just 


begun to fade when anoth- — 


er horror struck. 

Scientists have proposed 
numerous theories about the 
arrival of the Black Plague in 
Europe. Some state that the 
disease was spread when 
an infested boat docked in 
an Italian port. Others pro- 
pose that the plague spread 
via the rats that came with 
the Huns. These rats were 


carriers of the Black Death, 
which was already affecting 
Asia. 

Another problem of in- 
terest, though, is how the 
disease affected groups of 
people once it was there. 
The plague had profound 


The effects of 

the Black Plague 
are still seen in 
the genomes of 
populations today. 


interactions with society 
on the politcal and socio- 
logical levels, but scientists 
have wondered how. the 
disease interacted with 
people on the genetic scale. 

In an analysis of the hu- 
man genome, researchers 


at Radboud University in 
the Netherlands found that 
certain populations car- 
ried genes that coded for a 
particular type of immune 
system that could fight off 
the disease. The huge death 
toll of the plague wiped out 
the populations that lacked 
those genes. The plague 
served as a force of natural 
selection. As a result, most 
of the remaining popula- 
tions carried a common sec- 
tion of the immune system 
genes. The research team, 
led by immunologist Mihai 
Netea, compared genomes: 
of two similar groups. _ 
The team gathered data 
from both Romanians and 
Rroma. Rroma immigrat- 
ed from India a thousand 
years ago to Romania and 
then mixed with ethnic Ro- — 
manians, producing a dis- 
tinct subset of a population 
within the country. After 
the researchers contrasted 
See PLAGUE, pace B8 
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Study revives vitamin (’s anti-cancer role 
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Plants and animals synthesize vitamin C, which is pictured in its reduced form above, from monosaccharides. 
y 


CANCER, From B7 
susceptible to the effects 
of chemotherapy, the team 
found. This suggests that 
vitamin C could lower the 
necessary dose of potent 
chemotherapeutic 
that a patient would need. 

After investigations 
with mice, the researchers 
performed a clinical trial 
with 27 patients suffer- 
ing from Stage 3 or Stage 
4 ovarian cancer. All the 
patients received tradi- 
tional chemotherapy, and 
some also received high 
doses of vitamin C. The 
patients who received vita- 
min C injections reported 


agents 


less nausea and seemed 
to be energetic. 
This suggested to the re- 
searchers that vitamin C 
reduced the negative side 
effects of chemotheraphy. 

The association be- 
tween vitamin C and anti- 
cancer activity is not new. 
In the 1970s, the famous 
chemist Linus Pauling 
thought vitamin C could 
work against a number of 
ailments including cancer 
and the common cold. The 
Mayo Clinic tested this 
idea but ultimately dis- 
agreed with Pauling. The 
Clinic’s researchers found 
that 10,000 mg doses of 


more 


the vitamin, administered 
orally, were no more ef- 
fective than a placebo in 
treating cancer. Pauling 
criticized the study, stat- 
ing that intravenous in- 
jections would have been 
much more effective than 
orally administered doses. 
Despite Pauling’s rebuttal, 
the Mayo Clinic research 
triumphed, influencing 
doctors, research  scien- 
tists and the public. In- 
terest in determining the 
anti-oncogenic properties 
of vitamin C dwindled, 
and research on the topic 
stopped for many years. 

Now, thanks to the 


demand for 
efficient 


medications, 


growing 
more cancer 
vitamin C 
is making a comeback 
research. 
Cancer experts are call- 


ing for further studies to 


in oncological 


determine if vitamin C 
can become an approved 
tumor Many 
doctors and patients are 
already inter- 
est in low-cost comple- 
and alternative 
Thus, vitamin 
cancer 


remedy. 
showing 


mentary 
medicines. 
C-related 
ies may greatly benefit 
the medical community. 
However, although 
there is significant inter- 


stud- 


est in vitamin C, research 
funding may be hard 


to secure. 


tal and private agencies | 


may be cautious in hand- 
ing out grants due to the 
decades-long stigma that 
has discredited the use 
of vitamin C as a cure 
for cancer. Furthermore, 
pharmaceutical compa- 
nies will have trouble 
monetizing such a treat- 
ment because essential 
nutrients, like 
C, cannot be patented. 


vitamin | 


For now, researchers are | 


left hoping that 
reviewers will focus on 
scientific facts rather 
than vitamin stigmas. 


Disaster apps make predictions based on past data 


DISASTER APP, From B7 
name suggests, Surge was 
designed to help guide 
these places when there 
is a massive influx of new 


FAIRFAXCOUNTY.GOV 
FluCast can predict the number of flu cases a hostipal will see in a week. 


patients, such as dur- 
ing a public emergency. 
Amongst other things, 
Surge can simulate bed 
needs, how to move pa- 


tients efficiently to open 
rooms and how to plan dis- 
charges so that hospitals 
know how to best allocate 
their resources. 

The last new app de- 
veloped is named FluCast. 
FluCast specifically looks 
at the flu and tries to esti- 
mate how many new cases 
a certain hospital can ex- 
pect to See in'a given week. 
It was developed by Rich- 
ard Rothman and Andrea 
Dugas. Rothman is a pro- 
fessor and vice chair for re- 
search in the Department 
of Emergency Medicine, 
while Dugas is an assistant 
professor in the Depart- 
ment of Emergency Medi- 
cine. FluCast recruits the 
data it uses for its estima- 
tions from a specific hos- 
pital’s historical data and 
Google Flu Trends. Google 
Flu Trends is a website that 
uses data from the search- 
es that people make on 
Google in order to predict 
flu activity. It is updated 
every day in order to be as 


accurate as possible and 
provides data for flu activ- 
ity worldwide. The creators 
of FluCast hope that it will 
allow hospitals to plan 
ahead for times when there 


grant | 
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Current models of cochlear implants have significant external hardware. 


Imperceptible implants 
will soon be available 


IMPLANT, FROM B7 
from the eardrum and con- 
vert those vibrations into 
electrical signals. By in- 
stalling a sensor at these 
bones, vibrations that 


| would normally not be 


might be a multitude of | 
| option. Surgeons working 


new flu cases, by increas- 
ing staffing, for example. 
The new software was 
developed with support 
from the 
of 
(DHS) Science and Tech- 


nology Directorate Office | | 


of University programs. 
They were featured in the 
DHS’s University Centers 
of Excellence Innovation 
Showcase. The showcase 
was held Feb. 11 at the Im- 
migration Customs and 
Enforcement headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. 
The applications are 
available for free on the 
PACER website but all 
users must create an ac- 
count. You can learn more 
about the software and 
register to use it at www. 
pacerapps.org. 


Undergraduate leads study on caffeine and memory 


CAFFEINE, FROM B7 
correctly identify the simi- 
lar images as slightly dif- 
ferent from the previous 
day’s images, rather than 
incorrectly identifying 
them as the same. 

Daniel Borota, the lead 
author of the paper and 
an undergraduate at Hop- 
kins, was first drawn to 
this study because of the 
prevalence of coffee on 
‘college campuses. “Caf- 
feine is everywhere,” 
Borota wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “They 
don’t call it the world’s 
most popular psychoac- 
tive drug for nothing.” In 
fact, 90 percent of people 
consume caffeine world- 
wide. In the U.S., the av- 
erage adult ingests about 
200mg of caffeine per day. 
The Hopkins researchers 
used this average amount 
in their caffeine pills to 
make the results appli- 
cable to the general popu- 
lation of caffeine consum- 
ers. : 
While caffeine is ex- 


tremely popular world- 


wide, its effects on long- 
term memory have not 
been widely researched. 
Borota discovered this 
lack of information short-— 
ly after joining the lab of 
Michael Yassa, who until 
recently was an assistant 


professor of psychologi- 
cal and brain sciences at 
Hopkins, in his fresh- 
man year. “I did a little 
literature search and, to 
my surprise, no one had 
investigated the 
of caffeine on long-term 
memory in humans be- 
fore. | brought up the idea 
with Mike, and he was 
pretty enthused by it. He 
was very supportive,” 
Borota wrote. 

The study is a great ex- 
ample of interdisciplinary 
research, since it required 
work from Yassa’s lab in 
the Department of Psy- 
chological and Brain Sci- 
ences and the lab of John 
Toscana in the department 
of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity. Borota wrote that 
the study was interdisci- 
plinary by design: “Jam a 
big proponent of interdis- 
ciplinary research because 
each department beings 
another perspective to the 
table.” 

The study also draws 
from talent in many levels 
of academia. In addition 
to Borota, Yassa and To- 
scana, the authors of the 
study include Elizabeth 


Murray, a research pro- 
gram coordinator in the 


Department of Psycholog- 
ical Brain Sciences; Gizem 
Kecili, a graduate student 


effect 


in the chemistry depart- 
ment; and Allen Chang, 
Maria Ly and Joseph Wa- 
tabe, three undergradu- 
ates in the Department of 
Psychological and Brain 
Sciences. 

‘Looking forward, 
Borota wants to look into 
the mechanisms behind 
caffeine’s actions. “The 
next step is to determine 
the mechanism by which 
caffeine enhances mem- 


ory consolidation in hu- 
mans. We have the behav- 
ioral evidence that it does. 
Now we just need to find 
out why,” he wrote. How- 
ever, further research 
collaboration between 
Borota and Yassa may be 
difficult. Yassa’s lab re- 
cently moved to the Uni- 
versity of California, Ir- 
vine and Borota is looking 
to apply to medical school 
in the spring. 
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Hippocampus 
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The hippocampus is the brain structure responsible for memory storage. 


ee 


interpreted by a person’s 
nerves can be converted 
into electrical signals as 
a sort of bridge that over- 
comes the defective con- 
nection. 

By lowering the power 
requirement and mak- 
ing power more readily 
available, the new device 
makes external batteries 
unnecessary, and there- 
fore, this type of implant 
becomes a more feasible 


in collaboration with the 
lab tested the new device 


combination on four pa- 
tients who already had co- 
chlear implants and found 
that it worked just as well 
as current implants, with 
the obvious advantage of 
a less weighty, less visible 
power supply. 

While the complex- 
ity of surgeries required 
to install the implant is a 
relevant obstacle, the re- 
duced maintenance and 
advantages of an internal 
power supply are signifi- 
cant. 

The proposed devices 
and techniques are some 
time away from being 
available on the market; 
however, they are none- 
theless a potent and excit- 
ing new development for 
the hard of hearing. 


rede Tite 
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Rats, brought by Huns to Europe, were carriers of the bubonic plague. 


The bubonic plague 
drove human evolution 


PLAGUE, FRoM B7 
the data gathered from the 
two groups, they found 
that there are certain genes 
that are common between 
the both populations. The 
researchers then compared 
the Rroma with the popu- 
lation from northwestern 
parts of India. A striking dif- 


ference emerged: The Rroma 


which originally came from 
the same population as the 
northwestern Indians differ 
genetically with their ances- 
tors. Their genomes specifi- 
cally selected 20 genes that 
are not evident in the Indian 
genome. Scientists attribute 
these selections to the effect 
of the plague, which struck 
the European Rroma_ but 
spared the northwestern In- 
dians. ab 
Many of these selected 


genes appear to play a role 


in disease susceptibility. 
Some genes are responsible 
for inflammatory responses 
within the body while oth- 


ers affect the chances of 
contracting arthritis, an in- 
flammatory condition. One 
group of genes in particu- 
lar became a focus of the 
researchers. The genes are 
found on chromosome four 
and are responsible for cod- 
ing receptor proteins with- 
in the body. These receptor 
proteins bind to bacteria 
and provoke an immune 
response. The researchers 
found that the genes code 
for proteins that react par- 
ticularly well to Yersinia pes- 
tis, the bacteria responsible 
for the plague. 

Although the research 
team established a strong 
case for the plague as a 
force for genetic selection, 
other scientists remain 
doubtful. Geneticists such 
as Luis Quintana-Murci at 
the Pasteur Institute, ques- 
tion whether other factors 
would also play a role in 
the selection of these par- 
ticulargenes. 
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Adolescent marijuana inhalation proven to affect unexposed progeny 


By SOPHIA GAUTHIER 
Science & Technology Edi- 
tor 


The once shy and mel- 
low marijuana plant has 
been thrust center stage 
of America’s political are- 
na in the ever-polarizing 
legalization debate. Ey- 
eryone and their grand- 
mother is in possession 
of an opinion; however, 
the cold hard scientific 
research with regards to 
marijuana’s health im- 
plications is lacking in 
comparison to other com- 


monly known recreational 
drugs. Researchers at the 
Icahn School of Medicine 
at Mount Sinai are looking 
to change that reality. 

In a recent study pub- 
lished in Neuropsycho- 
pharmacology, scientists 
found that, at least in rats, 
adolescent exposure to 
THC (tetrahydocannbinol) 
negatively affects 
generations of . rats 
have themselves 
been exposed to the com- 
pound. 

The research team, lead 
Yasmin Hurd, a 


future 
who 
never 


by pro- 
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By MIKE YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


The Sochi Winter Olym- 
pics has finally begun to 
snowball as Norway takes 
the lead in gold medals 
after their outstanding 
performance in the 15 kilo- 
meter biathlon. The excite- 
ment pulled the viewers’ 
attention off of something 
that concerned many be- 
fore the events started: se- 
curity. 

Earlier in the month, 
NBC broadcasted several 
stories of hackers gain- 
ing access into people’s 
phones, even showing 
their reporter’s phone get- 
ting hacked just a few min- 
utes after connecting to 
wifi in a local coffee shop. 
Recent news, however, re- 
ported that the broadcast 
was a hoax — the reporter 
had intentionally visited a 
malicious website to make 
a point. 

Despite subsequent 
antagonism towards the 
staged news coverage, 
Olympics security should 
certainly not be taken light- 
ly. The host country has a, 
degree of accountability 
for keeping thousands of 

visitors safe from dangers 
including terrorists, en- 
vironmental health risks 
and _ hackers. Historically, 
the Olympics. has often 
galvanized host countries 
to evaluate their security 
infrastructure and, if nec- 
essary, perform a major 
overhaul to replace outdat- 
ed technologies with far 
more capable ones. In fact, 
in spite of the frenzy sur- 
rounding the arduous fight 
for gold during events, one 
of the lasting legacies of 


every Olympics is actually 


the government's new sur- 
veillance systems. 

For example, just before 
the 2008 Olympics, China 
bought Western surveil- 
lance technologies, includ- 
ing cameras armed with 
biometric _ identification 
software. What sellers may 
not have realized, howev- 
er, is that the use of the sur- 
veillance equipment after 
the Olympics had ended. 
There were some contro- 
versial issues surrounding 
the possible use of these 
technologies to abuse cer- 


eahy pai 


~ PCPGC.CUNY.EDU 
Like it's predecessors, Sochi’s bolstered security raises ethical questions. 


Sochi officials bolster 
security for the long run 


tain human rights, one of 
which is obviously privacy. 

In the 2012 Olympics, 
London became the first 
to blanket itself in CCTV 
cameras, which was also 
nicknamed “Ring of Steel” 
because of its impenetra- 
bility to avoid surveillance. 
There was some contro- 
versy surrounding the de- 


fessor of psychiatry and 
neuroscience at the Icahn 


School of Medicine at 
Mount Sinai, found that 
the progeny of rats ex- 
posed to THC exhibited 


a variety of negative be- 
havioral and physiological 
phenotypes. These include 
an abnormally high drive 
to self-administer 
via lever-pressing and neu- 


heroin 


rological damage, specifi- 
cally in the glutamatergic 
pathway. 

THC, the main psycho- 
active component in mari- 
juana, is a cannabinoid, 
which is a set of chemical 
compounds that bind to 
specific receptors in the 
central nervous system by 
mimicking a naturally oc- 
curring neurotransmitter 
known as_ anandamide. 
Like opiates, cannabinoids 
interact with receptors as- 
sociated with certain pain 
and pleasure pathways in 
the brain. Cannabis is a fast 
acting drug and begins to 
flood the brain just seconds 
after the first inhalation. 

The glutamatergic sys- 
tem is an incredibly im- 
portant excitatory pathway 
involved with synaptic 
plasticity. Synapses are the 
junctions between neurons 
and plasticity refers to the 
ability of those junctions 
to form and degrade over 
time depending on usage. 


| Damage to this pathway, 
| as witnessed in the progeny 
| of parental generation rats 


| who were exposed to THC 


is generally linked with 
problems in habit forma- 
tion and motivation. In the 
specific case of this study, 
affected rats possessed a 
vulnerability for addiction. 
In the study, researchers 
exposed adolescent rats to 
1.5 mg/kg of THC, which 
is about the equivalent dos- 
age found in one joint for 
humans. Once these rats 
reached reproductive _ma- 


_ turity, they were mated. Sci- 


entists then studied the be- 
havior and pathology of the 
offspring. If replicated in fu- 


| ture studies, the differences 
| enumerated above could be 


sign of the 2012 Olympic | 
mascot, a cartoon which | 


seemed to feature a camera 
as its eye. Soon, the sur- 
veillance was adapted by 


the police department to | 
capture criminals via fa- | 


cial recognition software. 


The surveillance renova- | 
tion, which turned out to | 


be a billion dollar project, 
became one of the largest 
security overhauls in Lon- 
don’s history. 

Sochi faces the respon- 
sibility of thickening its 
security to protect itself 
from terrorist threats and 
has invested in surveil- 
lance blimps, countless 
cameras and something 
known as_ Vibralmage, 
which measures vibrations 
coming from peoples’ neck 
and head muscles to de- 
tect people who could be 
feeling mental agitations. 
Furthermore, registration 
to the Olympics requires a 
heavy background check, 
stripping away much of 
the privacy that visitors 
would appreciate. 

In light of threats of 
cyber-terrorism, Russia 
has also bolstered its sur- 
veillance online in 2012. In 
preparation of the influx 
of foreign visitors, Krem- 
lin decided to bring all re- 
gional databases together 
into one registry, giving the 
government the free will to 
inspect Internet activity in 
Russia. Every activity on 
the Internet, even by visi- 
tors, can thus be analyzed 
by the government. 

Like the Olympics have 
done in the past, the Games 
have given Russia a good 
reason to significantly 
‘change their security in- 
frastructure. But a question 
remains on how these sys- 


tems are going to be used af- 
ter the events are done. Just _ 


as in the case for China and 
London, the risk of reduced 
privacy for Russian citizens 


and visitors is questionable. 
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potentially eye-opening for 
marijuana users and law- 
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Cannabis contains a chemical known as THC that is responsible for the drug's psychoactive effects. 


makers alike. 

The results of this study 
are mildly reminiscent 
of the 1980s “crack baby” 
scare when media outlets 
exploited preliminary stud- 
ies discussing potentially 
severe emotional, mental 
and physiological effects 
that prenatal cocaine use 
had on the fetus. Grow- 
ing fear of a burdensome 
generation of a “biologi- 
cal underclass” created a 
largely unfounded emo- 
tional turmoil throughout 
the United States. However, 
further research into the 
area uncovered the much 
more fortunate reality and 
found that the hype was 
overstated. Many children 
whose parents self-admin- 
istered cocaine turned out 
developmentally normal in 
most cases although prena- 
tal cocaine exposure is still 
associated with premature 
birth and a variety of birth 
defects. 

On the other hand, fetal 
alcohol syndrome is a well 
documented condition that 
results from alcohol con- 
sumption by the mother 
during pregnancy. Such 
children tend to be born 
with a variety of mental 
disabilities and_ deficits 


ranging from _ attention 
disorders to impulse con- 
trol, poor memory func- 
tion and addiction vulner- 
abilities. They also tend to 
exhibit abnormal facial fea- 
ture development includ- 
ing smaller lips and eye 
openings. In either case, it 
seems rational to consider 
the future livelihoods of 
one’s own children before 
consuming recreational 
substances, regardless of 
how great or small the pos- 
sibility of imparting harm 
may be. 

Hurd expresses an un- 
dertone of concern with 
respect to the generally 
blaisé attitude towards 
recreational pot-smoking 
that pervades current 
American culture. The 
current literature is just 
not robust enough to draw 
concrete conclusions al- 
though more and more 
studies leaning towards 
the negative effects of rec- 
reational use are starting 
to spring up. 

It is commonly known 
that cannabis poses special 
harm to the cardiovascular 
and pulmonary systems in 
the body. Marijuana smoke 
is a lung irritant and fre- 
quent inhalers exhibit 


many of the same prob- 
lems that plague tobacco 
smokers such as increases 
in pulmonary infections, 
coughing and phlegm pro- 
duction. Smoking pot also 
increases heart rate up to 
one hundred percent for 
several hours after the first 
inhalation. 
physiological effects can 
increase the risk of heart 
attack up to five fold, espe- 
cially in older persons. 


Such _ drastic 


Prescribed marijuana 
for pain management has 


gained traction in many 


states although the as- 
sumption that it is with- 


out side effects is a myth. 


However, most proponents 


of such usage argue that in 
comparison to the side ef- 


fects of many other medi- 
cations, the benefits out- 
weigh the costs. 

In the end, it seems obvi- 
ous to assume that anything 
that enters the body will 
affect the body. All living 
creatures are programmed 
to utilize the resources it is 
presented with regardless 
of whether or not they may 
be potent. More informa- 
tion about marijuana can 
be found on the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse’s 
website. 


X\ chromosome codes for sex-related height differences 


| By SAMHITA ILANGO 


Staff Writer 


In genetics, X marks 
the spot. The X chromo- 
some, one of the two 
sex-determining chromo- 


| somes in humans, has be- 
come increasingly popu- 


lar for scientists studying 
chromosome __ inactiva- 
tion, the mosaic expres- 
sion of genes in females 
and the genetics of sex 
differences. Researchers 
at the University of Hel- 
sinki, joining this wave 
of X chromosome investi- 
gations, have founding a 
correlation between the X 
chromosome and human 
height. This correlation 
may explain the height 
difference in females and 
males. 

Chromosomes are or- 
ganized structures of 
DNA that contain genes, 
regulatory elements and 
DNA-bound proteins. 
The human genome is 
comprised of 23 pairs of 
chromosomes: 22 pairs of 
autosomes and one pair 
of sex chromosomes. As 
suggested by the name, 
the sex chromosomes 
determine sex identity. 
In human males, the sex 
chromosome pair is made 


up of one X chromosome 


and one Y chromosome. 
In human females, this 
pair is of two X chromo- 


‘somes. This sex differ- 


ence in X dosage seems to 
be relevant to the height 
disparity between males 
and females. 

Samuli Ripatti, a pro- 
fessor at the University 
of Helsinki and the head 
researcher of this study, 
suggests that there is a di- 


rect correlation between 
the two copies of X chro- 
mosomes and women 
and their tendency to be 
shorter than men. In ad- 
dition to working at the 
University of Helsinki, 
Ripatti leads a research 
group at the Institute for 
Molecular Medicine Fin- 
land (FIMM). Ripatti’s 
research at FIMM focuses 
on genetic modifiers and 
the development of statis- 
tical methods for genetic 
risk elimination. 

The double dosage of X 
chromosomes in females 
necessitates of  silenc- 
ing during development. 
This means one of the two 
copies of the X chromo- 


some is marked so that it 
is not expressed. Ripatti 
and his team identified 
a height associated vari- 
ant near a gene on the X 
chromosome that is able 
to escape this silencing 
process. This localization 
means that this particu- 
lar height variant, which 
has been associated with 
a shorter stature, has an 
increased chance of ex- 
pression in the X chro- 
mosome. Because females 
have two X chromosomes 
and thus are likely to 
have double the expres- 
sion of this height vari- 
ant, they are inclined to 
be shorter than males 
This: study analyzed 


genetic variation in. the 
X chromosomes of 25,000 
Northern Europeans. 
Coming to conclusions 
from such genetic screens 
is difficult, noted Taru 
Tukiainen, a postdoctor- 
al research fellow at the 
Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. Re- 
sults must consider sex 
differences in X chromo- 
some dosage compensa- 
tion and the process of X 
chromosome silencing in 
addition to normal genet- 
ic variation. Neverthe- 
less, this Ripatti’s team 
rose to the challenge and 
has since revealed a new 
biological insight into sex 
differences. 
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A recent study reveals that the tendency for women to be shorter than men is due to X inactivation. 
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Column: Has LeBron’s 
Reign as King Ended? 


By RACHEL COOK 
Staff Writer 


Has LeBron 
reign as number one in the 
league come to an end at 
the hands of a 69 shoot- 
ing guard from the Okla- 
homa City Thunder? Okay 
so he’s listed as a forward, 
but anyone who watches 
the game would call Kevin 
Durant a shooting guard. 
Averaging 31.5 points per 
game on 51 percent shoot- 
ing, KD has proven his 
name to belong with the 
greats, but does he deserve 
the label of number one? 
The stats are leaning 

Durant’s favor; how- 
ever, the stats don’t tell the 
whole story. 

When LeBron James 
decided to take his talents 
to South Beach in 2010, he 
joined a team of super- 
stars including Dwayne 
Wade and Chris Bosh, 
who were both the lead- 
ing scorers on their previ- 
ous teams. Egos and tal- 
ents were tested in their 
first season, but the Heat 
still made it to the finals. 
It took James dropping 
three games in the finals 
and losing to Dirk Nowit- 
zki and the Dallas Maver- 
icks for him to come to the 
realization that true sacri- 
fices needed to be made. 
In order to win, LeBron 
needed to sacrifice per- 
sonal statistics. 

The 2011-2012 season 
saw the enormous rise of 
King James. In the true 
fashion of a champion, 
LeBron sacrificed his own 
stats in order to gain team 
wins. Taking an average 
of five less shots a game, 
LeBron was able to engage 
all of his teammates on the 
court and boost overall 
teammmoonfidencess sont vn 

;During the same sea- 
son, Durant averaged three 
more shots per game and 
five more minutes per 

' game than James, however 
LeBron was still able to 
average numbers almost 
identical to KD’s while still 
keeping the trust and con- 
fidence of his team. Durant 
averaged 28 points, eight 
rebounds and four assists, 
while James averaged 26 
points per game, eight re- 
bounds and six assists. The 
end of the 2011-2012 would 
bring James his first finals 
championship after win- 
ning three straight against 
Durant. James would also 
take home his first finals 
MVP. 

The 2012-2013 season 
would highlight Durant’s 
weaknesses while prov- 
ing James’ unmatched 
dominance in the game. 
Both players had remark- 
able seasons; however, 
KD and the OKC Thunder 
would not make it past the 
second round of the play- 
offs. When Patrick Bever- 
ly of the Houston Rockets 
took out OKC’s all-star 


James’ 


in 


point guard Russell West- 
brook, all the pressure fell 
upon Durant’s shoulders. 
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Durant’s meteoric rise has NBA e. 


Already ahead two games 
to zero in the series, Du- 
rant barely scraped out a 
third win without West- 


brook, before dropping 
two straight to the Rock- 
ets. Winning game _ six 
and the first game in the 
Memphis series, hopes 


were high for the Thun- 
der and Durant was be- 
ginning to prove that he 
could win without West- 
brook. these 
hopes would be lost as 
Durant and OKC would 
drop four straight, falling 
out of playoff contention. 

The true sign of a su- 
perstar is the ability to 
carry your team to a vic- 
tory even when your team 
doesn’t show up, physical- 
ly or mentally, for a game. 
Miami suffered a season 
plagued with injuries, 
especially from all-star 
Dwayne Wade. And after 
a near record-setting 27- 
game win streak, the Heat 
were mentally and _physi- 
cally exhausted. James 
time and time again put the 
team on his back and car- 
ried the Heat to their sec- 
ond straight finals champi- 


However 


onship. LeBron would once | 


again bring home the finals 
MVP. 

Although Durant does 
not have any champion- 


ship victories yet, his | 
league accomplishments | 
cannot be downplayed. 


KD is a three-time NBA 
scoring champion and a 
member of the prestigious 
50-40-90 club. There is no 
doubt that Durant is one 
of the best scorers in the 
game. But scoring isn’t ev- 
erything; it is well known 
that offense sells tickets, 
but defense wins games. 
Where is KD’s defense? 
Durant’s defense is as 


1) Prevalent as the-champi- 
onship banners hanging | 


from OKC’s rafters. . .it’s 
nonexistent. Until Durant 
establishes a defensive 
presence, OKC is going to 
have a tough time win- 
ning in big games. 

James may not be a 
member of the 50-40-90 
club; however, he is a five- 
time NBA All-Defensive 
First Team member. James 
prides himself on his de- 
fense and admitted to 
being thoroughly disap- 
pointed when he didn’t 
win the 2012-2013 Defen- 
sive Player of the Year 
when he instead won NBA 
Most Valuable Player, (for 
the fourth time in five 
years). It is this mentality 
that has put James and the 
Miami Heat in the finals 
three years in a row. 

When Kevin Durant 
establishes a dominant 
defensive presence and 
gains the leadership ca- 


pability to carry his team. 


through adversity, then 
maybe we will see him 
with a ring or two. But 
until then, Durant will 
continue to occupy the 
number two spot in the 
league while the reign of 
King James prevails. 


OF KEITH ALLISO SON VIA FLICKR - 
$ questioning, who is the real King? 


SPORTS 


BLUE JAY SPORT 


M. Lacrosse 


Feb. 15, 2014 


vs. Towson 


W, 15-8 


M. Fencing 


Feb. 16, 2014 


@MACFA Round Robin 


4-0 


W. Lacrosse 


Feb. 15, 2014 
vs. Marquette 
W, 16-2 


Feb. 19, 2014 


@ Mt. St. Mary’s 
W, 17-2 


W. Fencing 
Feb. 16, 2014 
@ EWEFC Individuals 


Epee: Couch, 1st 
Sabre: So, 1st 


M. Basketball 
Feb. 15, 2014 
vs. Dickinson 


L, 68-63 


Feb. 19, 2014 
vs. McDaniel 


W. Swimming 


Feb, 14 - 16, 2014 


@BMCC 


3rd (1245.5 pts) 


S SCOREBOARD 


W. Basketball 


Feb. 12, 2014 
@ Gettysburg 
W, 61-55 


Feb. 19, 2014 


vs. McDaniel 


M Swimming 


Feb. 14 - 16, 2014 


@ BMCC 


3rd (915.5 pts) 


Men’s and Women’s Fencing both prevail 


By ERICK SUN 
Spc ts Editor 
Following the team’s 


fifth straight. team EWFC 
Championship last week- 
end, the women’s fencing 
team returned to action in 
the EWFC Individuals Tour- 
nament this past weekend 


| in Hoboken, NJ. Unlike the 


team event where universi- 
ties were pitted against each 
other, this time around each 
fencer would be represent- 


| ing themselves in pursuit of 


individual titles. 

In épée, freshman stand- 
out Katherine Couch went 
14-0, becoming this sea- 
son’s EWFC Epée Fencer of 
the Year and a spot on the 
First-Team All-Conference 
Team. Couch deftly beat 


| third place finisher, Nierad- 


ka, from Stevens Tech 5-0. 
Stevens Tech won top épée 
squad at last weekend’s 
EWEFC. Tournament with a 
very strong épée squad. 

“T owe my success to the 
people I have had the privi- 
lege of working with and to 
those supporting me over 
the years,” Couch said. “I’m 
proud to be on a team with 
such amazing coaches, cap- 
tains, and teammates. 

Despite stepping into a 
starting role in her first year 
on the Homewood Campus, 
Couch has been a consistent 
performer «for head coach 
Austin Young from Day 1. 
On the season, Couch has 


gone 53-19, leading the épée 
team in wins. 

Finishing just behind 
Couch in épée was junior 
Gianna Puzzo, who finished 
fourth in the tournament 
witha 9-5 record, and senior 
Liz Caris, who took home 


practices over intersession, 
so we got a lot of good work 
in over that time which 
helped us to finish out the 
season strong,” Caris said. 
In sabre, sophomore Bea 
So went 17-0 to take the title 
— the third straight year a 
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Couch and So.take first place in the Epee and Sabre, respectively. - 


fifth place with a 9-5 record 
as well. Both Puzzo and Ca- 
ris joined Couch on the First- 
Team All-Conference Team. 

“Katherine has been our 
strongest épée fencer all year 
and really kept her head 
in a fast-paced, exhausting 
tournament to hold on for 
an undefeated win. Every- 
one has been working really 
hard; we have a tough sec- 
ond semester schedule. The 
fencing team has two-a-day 


Hopkins fencer has won the 
EWFC sabre title. 

Women’s team captain 
Jackie Heath was proud 
of the way So and Couch 
have approached this sea- 
son. “Both Isabella So and 
Katherine Couch have 
worked really hard this 
season. At practices they 
are both positive and fo- 
cused on improving, and I 
think that attitude helped 
them enter the competi- 


Hammer scores 24 vs. Dickinson 


M. BASKETBALL, From B12 _ 

Hammer finished the 

game with a team high 24 
points. 

From there the Jays 
were able to hold off the 
Red Devils, until Tom Mc- 
Inery made a jumper with 
10:39 left in the half. He 
was fouled on the play 
and made the and-one that 
put Dickinson in the lead. 
Dickinson held the lead 
until Hopkins sophomore 
Matthew Billups grabbed 
Bugarinovic’s rebound and 
made the layup. This was 
the last time the Blue Jays 
had the lead in the first half 
though as Dickinson went 
ona 11-6 run to take a 30-26 
lead going into the half. 

The second half proved 
to be a similar battle to the 
first with the lead chang- 
ing another four times. 
Four minutes into the sec- 
ond half, Williams hit both 
his free throws to start an 
8-1 run that put Hopkins 
up by two. Dickinson re- 
sponded well though tying 
it back up on Gerry Wixt- 
ed’s jumper. ! 

After Dickinson re- 
gained the lead, sopho- 
more Austin Vasiliadis 
tied the game back up at 
43 with 10 minutes left 


to play. Hopkins kept the 
momentum 


going lead- 
ing a dominant 9-2 run 
capped off with sopho- 
more Niko Kotoulas sink- 
ing a three-pointer. Down 
by five Dickinson did not 
let Hopkins run away 


with the lead though, 
countering with a 10-2 
run to take a 55-52 lead 
with 4:44 remaining on 
the clock. 

The Jays took a timeout 
and seconds later, senior 
guard Daniel Corbett tied 
the game with a three- 
pointer. This would be the 
last time the two teams 
were even after Dickinson 
countered with a 13-8 run 
to win the game by a final 
score of 68-63. Hopkins 
nearly pulled even in the 
remaining seconds when 
Hammer was fouled on a 
three-point attempt. He 
made all three shots to put 
the Blue Jays within two 
with 36 seconds left to play, 
but Hopkins could not 
make another shot in the 
remaining few seconds. 

The result was not what 
Hopkins had hoped for but 
proved they can compete 
against the best teams. 
When asked how the 
team felt about the game 
the players’ felt that they 
played well but have a few 
places to work on. 

“I thought we stuck 
with our game plan for 
the most part. We hedged 
hard on most ball screens 
and Connor did well in 
containing Wixted in 
the middle. However, to- 
wards the end, we let Ho- 
nig have some open shots 
and he was able to make 
them. I thought the main 
difference was rebound- 
ing. I believe they out 


rebounded us by 16. It's 
very tough to win games 
if you have that kind of 
performance on the glass, 
or lack thereof,” Nikolic 
said. 

Hopkins was able to 
put up some impressive 
numbers having only six 
turnovers and forcing. 14 
from Dickinson. They also 
had eight steals and nine 
blocks, seven of which 
came from McIntyre, tying 
a single game record. In ad- 
dition, the team was able to 
figure out their weakness- 
es and learn how to play 
better against Dickinson, 
which will help them with 
conference's coming up. 

“Despite us not getting 
the result we wanted on 
Saturday, we were able 
to learn some things that 
work and some things 
that don't work against 
them. Hopefully that will 
prepare us for similar 
moments in the confer- 


tion with a strong mind- 
set and a knowledge that 
they could beat any of their 
competitors,” Heath said. 
Behind So, freshman 
Nancy Kim finished 12th 
amongst the sabre. Al- 
though Kim was unable to 
make it onto an All-Confer- 
ence team, the freshman has 
been somewhat of a rallying 
point for the entire women’s 
team for her tireless work 
ethic. Kim only just picked 
up the sport of fencing in the 
fall, but because the wom- 
en’s sabre team currently 
fields only three fencers, she 
has been forced into a start- 
ing role from the get-go. 
“Nancy has been put in 
the very difficult position of 
being a regular starter and 
also being a first year fencer. 
She’s surrounded by people 
that have fenced through 
high school, but she is an in- 
credibly hard worker. She's 


done so well this season and; _ 


with the best attitude,” Ca- 
ris said. 

Not. to be outdone by 
their counterparts in the 
épée and sabre, sopho- 
more Rachel Viqueira and 
Heath finished second and 
fourth, respectively, for the 
women’s foil team. Viquei- 
ra won the foil title at last 
year’s meet, but this year her 
16-1 record was just short 
of the 17-0 record by Klar- 
issa Armada of CCNY. Both 
Viqueira and Heath made 
the First-Team All-Confer- 
ence Team, giving Hopkins 
a total of six fencers earning 
All-Conference recognition. 

As a senior, Heath was 
determined to put in a 
good effort in one of the 
last meets of her career. “It 
meant a lot to end my final 
season off on such a strong 
note,” Heath said. “It was 
definitely one of my goals 
from the beginning of this 
season to keep improving 
and to perform well against 
the stronger competitors in 
our conference. I was very 
happy to have achieved re- 
sults this past weekend re- 
flecting that improvement.” 

On the men’s side of the 
strip, the Blue Jays traveled 
to nearby College Park to 
take part in the MACFA 
Round Robin. The team 
beat the Maryland, Virginia, 
William & Mary and Navy 
club fencing teams to pull 
their season record to 21-9, 
the second straight season 
the team has won at least 20 
dual meets. 

Hopkins was led by ju- 
nior Aravind Menon who 
went 12-0 on the day for the 
Sabre. Overall, the Blue Jays 
went a combined 33-3 in the 


ence playoffs, especially 
come crunch time. I think 
our team is hungry and 
anxious to prove that we 
can beat any team in our 
conference,” Bugarinovic 
said. 

The Blue Jays will hit the 
road for their final game of 
the regular season against 
Washington College this 
weekend. The game is set to 
start on Saturday at 4 p.m,, 
where the team will look to 
capture a final win before 
the Centennial Conferen: 
playoffs. ; 


Sabre behind strong show- 
ings from freshmen Daniel 
Dembner and Patrick Rose. 
In the épée, sophomore 
Mark Zimmerman led the 
way with a 9-2 record. On 
the season, Zimmerman 
-is 45-31 and has amassed 
136 career wins in just two 
seasons. Rounding out the 
MACFA meet, junior Rob 
Goldhirsch and sophomore 


Glenn Balbus both went 10-2 


in the Foil. tae int 


Both the men and hee 


women will finish their sea- 
sons in March at the NCAA 


Regional Championships. _ 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


KATIE CLARK - WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 


By ALEX PICANO 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team has had 
a very successful season, 
currently holding a re- 
cord of 16-6 with only two 
games left in the regular 
season. Last Wednesday, 
sophomore Katie Clark 
helped to secure the team 
another win. She had a 
career day, finishing with 
her highest amount of 
points, rebounds and as- 
sists in a single game ‘in 
her college career. She 
helped lead the Lady Jays 
to a 61-55 victory in a 
close game against Get- 
tysburg after coming back 
from an injury. For her 
performance last week, 
The News-Letter is proud 
to announce Katie as our 
selection for Athlete of 
the Week. 


The News-Letter: You 
earned a career day, fin- 
ishing with 21 points, nine 
rebounds and seven as- 
sists. What allowed you to 
have so much success this 


[ think that just gave me 
an even bigger desire to 
play aggressive and get re- 
bounds since they did out- 
rebound us the first time 
we played them. 


N= LD -: 
It was a 
close game 
against 
Gettys- 
burg, what 
did Coach 
Nancy 
Funk _ say 
to keep ev- 
eryone mo- 


feeling completely back to 
normal, it was almost as if 
the thought didn't cross my 
mind that I had just had a 
concussion not too long ago 
until after the game was 


as we have learned to play 
together and have been 
working hard every day in 
practice and in games. One 
of our ultimate goals from 
the very beginning of the 
season was 
to win a 
conference 
champion- 
ship and 
have a far 
run in the 
NCAA 
tourna- 
ment. As a 
team, we 
are still 


tivated? striving to- 
Res al gether for 
think that that. goal 
we were all as we con- 
incredibly tinue to get 
motivated mm 6©one game 
to win that : ies =) closer to 
game, es- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM making 
pecially Clark posted career-highs in points (21) and assists (7) against Gettysburg. that a real- 
down the ity. 
stretch. At this pointin the — over. I think that if I had 
season, every game is huge thought too much about it, N-L: What _ personal 


for us in determining who 
gets to host the Centennial 
Conference tournament. 
Coach Funk just kept our 
heads in the game and 


game? made sure that we stuck to 
Katie our game 
Clark: To plan rather 
be hon- than letting 
est I really the other 
didn't have VITAL team fluster 
any _ idea STATISTICS us, _espe- 
during the cially at the 
game that I |] Name: Katie Clark end of the 
eo BOR Year: Sophomore eee 
of statisti- || Height: 5'8 Ne= L:: 
cal game |} Position: Point Guard This was 
that I was. ]}| Major: Public Health Studies || your first 
I knew that | Hometown: Murrieta, Calif. || Same com- 
my shot felt! High School: Murrieta Valley] 188 back 
good, and from your 
so I kept injury, how 
shooting did you go 
when I got into this 
good looks game dif- 


at the basket. But really I 
was just trying to play hard 
and do my job out there on 
the court, which as a point 


guard includes creating’ 


shots for my teammates. 
Coach... _empha- 
sized the importance of 
out-rebounding them, and 


ferently? 


KC: This was my first’ 


game back after having 
suffered) a. concussion’ in 


' the game at Haverford. I 


think what really helped 


_.me_was..the fact that I 


didn't approach this game 


any differently. Since I was’ 


I would have played much 
more timidly. 


N-L: Your team is cur- 
rently 13-3 in the Centen- 
nial Conference, how does 
this record give the team 
confidence heading into 
the coming post-season? 

KC: I think that our re- 
cord gives our team a great 
amount of confidence 
coming into the post sea- 
son. I think our wins re- 
inforce the fact that when 
we play together we expe- 
rience success. However, I 
think that it is actually our 
conference losses that give 
us the most drive com- 
ing into the post season. 
From these we have seen 
just how important it is to 
not take any game lightly 
and to play our best every 
night. 


N-L: What team goals 
have you guys met thus far, 
and what can you hope:to 
improve upon as the regu- 
lar season draws to a close? 

KC: I think that our team 
has met many goals as the 
season has progressed just 


goals have you set for 
yourself? 

KC: This season I per- 
sonally really wanted to 
settle into my role on this 
team, although at the be- 
ginning of the season | 
didn't quite know what 
that would look like. | 
think that ultimately the 
biggest goal for me was 
to be the best teammate 
that I could be. I quickly 
realized that I was play- 
ing much better basket- 
ball when I stopped fo- 
cusing on myself and just 
focused on how I could 
help the team. So for me, 
that has meant not look- 
ing at any of my stats, and 
just playing basketball be- 
cause it is what I love. to 
do. 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team will re- 
turn to the court Feb. 19 
for their last home game in 
the regular-season ‘against 
McDaniel’ and Senior 
Night. They look to secure 
another critical conference 
win heading into the con- 
ference playoffs. 


Hopkins captures bronze in Charlotte, N.C. 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 
The Hopkins men’s 


swimming team is known 
for the prestige surround- 
ing the program. Just 
like all Hopkins sports, 
the men’s swimmers are 
athletes that are known 
nationally as a force to 
be reckoned with. This 
past weekend, they made 
that very clear in Char- 
lotte, N.C., where both the 
men's and women's teams 
competed in the Blue- 
grass Mountain Confer- 
ence Championships. The 
team has only dropped 
one match since the start 
of the calendar year, 
which happened earlier 
in the season against the 
Midshipmen of the Naval 
Academy. 

In preparation for the 
upcoming NCAA cham- 
pionships in mid-March, 
the team travelled to 
Charlotte to compete 
against other schools such 
as Wingate and Queens 
University in one of the 
toughest weekends of the 
season. Facing some stiff 
competition, the Blue Jays 
ended up with a bronze 
medal finish in Charlotte, 
finishing behind Wingate, 
who won their seventh 
straight title, and Queens 
who competed well to 
snatch the silver. 

For Hopkins, freshmen 
led the way en route to 
their bronze medal finish 
with a few very impres- 
sive performances. An- 
drew Greenhalgh led the 
charge Hopkins made on 


_ the final day by, winning 


a silver medal in the 1650 
free competition. He also 
won a silver in the 1000 


_ free Malem he during 
‘the championship. To go 
yee ) 


along with Greenhalgh’s 
big day in the pool, three 
other Blue Jays finished 
with NCAA provisional 
times. Josh Hughes, an- 
other freshman, finished 
in 16:02.59, behind Green- 
halgh’s 15:34.45. Following 
Hughes was sophomore 
Billy Gravely, who placed 
sixth by about half of a 
second behind Hughes. 


Freshmen set the pace for Hopkins at the 


Finally, another talented 
‘performance was  dis- 
played by sophomore Mi- 
chael McGoldrick, who 
finished in seventh place 
with a time of 16:12.91. 
Gravely commented 
on the versatile talent 
that the team possesses. 
"Considering that a ma- 
jority of our faster swim- 
mers, those continuing on 
to compete at the NCAA 
Championship, _ weren't 
fully rested for the meet, 


I can say that the meet — 


went very well,” he said. 
"Even though all of the 
times weren't personal 


1 


bests, I'm very confident 
in the team's performance 
moving forward." 

In the B final of the 200 
back, junior Ryan Cunning- 
ham finished in sixth (14th 
overall), while freshman 


Patrick Flynn followed be- 
hind Cunningham in eighth 
place. Both swimmers post- 
ed provisional times. In the 
100 Free B final, senior An- 


H,. pire A F 
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BMC Championships. 


thony Lordi came out on top 
a winner with a provisional 
time of 45.48, and in a close 


finish senior Will Kimball — 


came in fifth, just .36 sec- 
onds behind Lordi. 

In the 200 meter breast 
competition, freshmen 
continued to help pace the 
Blue Jays, as Scott Sterrett 
finished second with a time 


of 2:04.87. Senior Joe Acqua- 


viva showed a gutsy perfor- 
mance for the Jays as well, 
finishing in third with a 
time of 2:08.92. To finish off 


the day for Hopkins, a few - 
more swimmers turned in. 


impressive performances 


to contribute toward the 
bronze medal. Junior Greg 
Kogut came out a winner on 
top of his own teammate in 
the 200 Fly B Final, finishing 
less than two seconds before 
his freshman teammate Mu- 
hammad Hudhud. Finally, 
in the 400 Free Relay, Kim- 
ball, Lordi, Cunningham 
and freshman Evan Holder 
came in fifth place. 

The most impressive 
part of the day for Hop- 
kins was dealing with ad- 
versity. Needing a big final 
day of the tournament, 
Hopkins went out and put 
up 268 points to get the 
bronze. Teams willing to 
fight through such adverse 
conditions do not falter 
down the stretch in sea- 
sons. This comes at the per- 
fect time then for Hopkins, 
as the NCAA Champion- 
ships start on March 19 in 
Indianapolis. Much will be 
expected of the team, but 
there is little doubt that 
they will perform well. 

"We have trained with 
consistent intensity and 
focus," Gravely said. "Great 
leadership has allowed us 
to form a very close-knit 
group. Both the mental and 
physical. preparation that 
the team has put forth this 
season will surely show at 
the (NCAA) Champion- 
ship, and hopefully result 
in a top three finish for 
both squads." 

The Jays will look to 
build off of this successful 
weekend in North Caro- 
lina before traveling . to 
Indiana to face off against 
the toughest opponents the 
team has faced all season. 
With a little less than a 
month before the champi- 
onships, Hopkins will be 
training and working hard 
to take home a Division III 
title. ; 


. 
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Blue Jays Storm Past 
Tigers at Homewood 


By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


On a cold, blustery Sat- 
urday afternoon at Home- 
wood Field, the 11thanked 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team streaked past fellow 
Maryland rival Towson by 
a final score of 15-8. The 
win marked the second win 
of the season for the Jays to 
keep them undefeated and 
62-8 all-time against teams 
from Maryland under head 
coach Dave  Pietramala. 
While the mighty Jays got 
off to a slow start through- 
out the first half, a seven 
goal surge in the third 
quarter put the Tigers be- 
hind for good. 

Several Blue Jays had 
career days against the 
Tigers, including sopho- 
more Ryan Brown, senior 
Brandon Benn and rising 
freshman star John Craw- 
ley, who scored four goals 
a piece. In addition, junior 
Wells Stanwick led the 


their lead and close the 
door on the Tigers. Unfortu- 
nately, Max Siskind brought 
Towson back to level as he 
fired a shot from just in- 
side the box to tie the game 
at 6-6. It appeared that the 
game would continue to go 
back and forth between the 
two rivals. 

And then the Blue Jays 
offense quite simply erupt- 
ed. Brown completed his 
hat trick just one minute af- 
ter to give the Jays the com- 
mon one goal advantage. 
Crawley continued his ca- 
reer day by completing his 
hat trick on the following 
offensive possession. After 
asolid display on stone wall 
defense and a great stick 
save by Schneider, the Jays 
controlled the ball again 
and Crawley found another 
seam to finish off his four- 
goal day. “I’ve had a very 
easy time getting into this 
offense because the guys 
surrounding me are very 
good,” Crawley said after 


Hopkins gp the game. 
attackmen PReeennes (mtd “Maybe to- 
with six night it was 
points on me getting 
the day, four goals, 
including but it hon- 
a highlight estly could 
reel goal be any- 
to go along ee) vgs one in any 
with five kA ‘LDS game. I just 
assists. “It HOPKINSSPORTSCOM worked 
was a very Crawley netted four goals for Hopkins. hard and 
good win,” made _ the 
Coach Pi- most of my 


etramala said in a press 
conference after the game. 
“Tt was a good win against 
a team that made the play- 
offs last year and returned 
a lot of guys. We (the coach- 
ing staff) were pleased 
overall. It was great to see 
so many guys contribute 
tonight to a great team 
win. 

The» opening minutes 
of the first quarter were 
uneventful until Crawley 
swiftly dodged around a 
Towson defender to rip a 
shot into the top corner to 
give Hopkins the 1-0 lead. 
Just a couple of minutes 
later, Crawley struck again 
to swing the momentum 
in favor of Hopkins. Tow- 
son responded quickly 
with a ‘well-placed goal 
from about 15 yards out, 
but Benn quickly retaliated 
to give the Jays a 3-1 lead. 
After making a couple of 
saves, senior goalie Eric 
Schneider was bested by 
Towson’s Justin Mabus to 
cut the lead back to one at 
the end of the first quarter. 

The start of the second 
-quarter was without a doubt 
the toughest stretch for 
Hopkins on the day. Tow- 
son controlled the ball and 
got several scoring chances 
off, only to miss the net or to 
be thwarted by Schneider. 
However, a determined ef- 
fort by Towson midfielder 
Greg Cuccinello propelled. 
the Tigers from being down 

"by one to in front by two as 
he completed the natural hat 
trick. Cuccinello stifled the 
Jays defense over and over 
again, hitting the top left 
corner of the net on two of 
his three goals before com- 
pleting the hat trick with a 
roll dodge past a Hopkins 
defender. The Towson rally 
forced Pietramala to take a 
timeout and talk over the 


Jays defensive strategy. 

The timeout marked the 
turning point in the game 
for the Jays as they notched 
the next three goals before 
halftime. Brown scored 
the first of his four goals 
under a minute after the 
timeout to cut the Towson 
lead to 5-4. Stanwick fol- 
lowed with his lone goal of 


the day to knot the game 
briefly before Brown fired 
his second goal of the 
game, a missile that hit 
the top right corner after 
he streaked past two de- 
fenders. As the two teams 
headed into their respec- 
tive locker rooms, Hopkins 
held onto the 6-5 lead. 
After discussing strate- 
gies in the locker room, the 


Jays came out with new life: 


as they looked to extend 


Won cemetieg peewee hye wee i> 4 eeepc ting 


- totaled six points on the 
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opportunities tonight.” 
Now holding a 9-6 ad- 
vantage, the Jays continued 
to soar throughout the rest 
of the third quarter. Ironi- 
cally, it was the second 
consecutive week where 
Hopkins dominated in the 
third quarter. After scor- 
ing six goals in the third in 
their triple-overtime vic- 
tory last week against Ohio 
State, Hopkins notched 
seven goals in the third 
against Towson. Brown 
added his fourth and final 
goal on the day to extend 
the Blue Jays lead to four 
and was followed by fel- 
low sophomore Holden 
Cattoni who bull-dodged 
a defender and tucked ina 
bounce shot past a sprawl- 
ing Towson goaltender to 
give Hopkins an 11-6 lead. 
Benn added his second 
goal of the day before fresh- 
man Kieran Eissler fired a 
sidearm bullet into the top 
left corner just inside the 
top of the box to cap off an 
inspired, historic stretch 
for the Blue Jays. Eissler’s 
goal marked the first of his 
young career at Hopkins. 
The deficit proved too 
much for the Tigers to over- 
come. Cuccinello scored his 
fourth goal of the day for 
Towson and was without a 
doubt the most impressive 
player on the offensive side 
of the ball for the Tigers. 
However, Benn scored two 
more goals in the fourth to 
cap off another four-goal 
performance. Midfielder 
Mike Lowe scored the final 
goal of the game for Tow- ' 
son to cut the Hopkins lead | 
to seven but this was the 


closest the Tigers would get | 


before the final buzzer. The 
Jays celebrated boisterously 
as the crowd at Homewood 
cheered on the Black and 
Blue. , 


wean 


The game highlighted a 
number of individual and — 


team achievements for the 
lacrosse program. Brown 


day, adding two key assists 
to his four goals while Stan- 
wick notched five assists for 
the second game in a row. 
Benn’s four-goal game was 
the eighth of his career as a 
Blue Jay. e) 
The Blue Jays will loo 


_weaweuwas 


to improve in the first half . 


and continue to dominate 
in the second half as the 
team looks forward to fac- 
ing off against fellow Big 10 
opponent Michigan this up- 
coming weekend. The game 


is set to start at 12 p.m. at , 
Homewood Field. This will ' 


be the Jays last home game 
before going on the road for 
three straight games. 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse v. Michigan, 12 p.m. 
W. Lacrosse v. Bucknell, 4 p.m. 
M. Basketball @ Wash. Coll., 4 p.m. 


Tae Jou Heeuns Nows-Levier 


Dip You 
Know? 
Sophomore Isabella So, of 


the women’s fencing team, 
won the EWFC Sabre title 


oi 0 8 Ap ae 


this weekend. She is the third 
straight Blue Jay to Win the 


title. 


TUESDAY 
Baseball @ Alvernia, 3 p.m. 


~ M. Basketball falls (, 


lo Red Devils by 5 


By SCOTT SHEEHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team went into last 
weekend looking to contin- 
ue their undefeated streak 
at home that began with 
the New Year. Although the 
team has played well on the 
road as well, they feel more 
comfortable in their home 
gym and love having the 
fans there to support them. 

“We obviously enjoy 
playing at Goldfarb gym a 


ton,” junior George Bugari- 
. ‘ 


novic said. “Just the famil- 
iarity and having our fans 
there supporting us is a 
nice bonus which definitely 
helps us during games.” 
Despite all their success 
this year, the Jays knew they 
would be up against tough 
competition with Dickinson 
coming to Baltimore. Dick- 


inson came into the week- 
end sitting atop the confer- 
ence with a 13-2 conference 
record. Hopkins felt confi- 
dent though after having 
playing well against Dick- 
inson in their last encounter. 
“We knew we can play 
with them because we al- 
most beat them at their 
place earlier in the sea- 
son. The coaches gave us a 
great scouting report and 
we knew exactly what was 
coming,” senior | center 
Aleksander Nikolic said. 
The game this weekend 
was similar to the last as the 
two teams exchanged leads 
eight times. Junior guard 
Jimmy Hammer got Hop- 
kins out to a great start scor- 
ing seven of their first eight 
points including a three 
point shot that gave them an 
early 5-4 lead. ; 
See M. BASKETBALL, pace B10 


Women’s Swimming 
dominates the pool 


By DAVID RAUBER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
swim team took third 
place at the 2014 Bluegrass 
Mountain Conference 
Championship, accumu- 
lating 1245.5 points dur- 
ing the three-day event. 
The Lady Jays made the 
trip down to Charlotte, 
N.C. to compete against 
some of the better Divi- 
sion III schools in the 
region. Given the fierce 
competition, the Lady 
Jays performed incredibly 
well, setting numerous in- 
dividual, team and school 
program records. Junior 
Ana Bogdanovski led the 
way for the Jays with three 
individual titles, earning 
herself a share of the re- 
cord for most individual 
titles in one champion- 
ship meet. Bogdanovski 
grabbed an impressive 
win in the 100m Free on 
the last night of the meet, 
to go along with victories 
in-the 50m and 200m Free. 

In addition to those 
inspiring individial 
achievements by Bogdan- 
ovski, Senior Kylie Ternes 
took fourth place in the 
same event with a time of 
51.43, as classmate Sarah 
Rinsma claimed seventh 

"with a time of 52.08. Se- 
nior Taylor Kitayama’s 
time of 1:58.59 in the 200m 
Back was good enough for 
silver and the second fast- 
est time in school history. 
Kitayama finishes her 
BMC postseason career 
with a school record 17 
overall conference titles 
(seven individual, 10 re- 
lay). Rinsma will go out 
with 14 conference titles 
(four individual, 10 re- 
lay) — the second most 
in school history behind 
Kitayama. ; 

The seniors relay titles 
at the meet include a time 
of 3:23.12 in the 400m Free 
Relay — the second fast- 
est in school history. As 
the anchor on the relay, 
Bogdanovski was able to 
come from behind on the 
last leg to beat out Kris- 

tin Diemer of Queens 
University to BRS the 
Blue Jays the title. The 
quarter of Rinsma, Bog- 
danovski, Kitayama and 

' Sammi Fox were able to 

bring home the title in— 
the 800m Free Relay with - 


a time of 7:23.72. Junior — 


Maggie Storm took home — 


the bronze in 200m Breast 
with a time of 2:21.29, 
which is an NCAA provi- 
sional time and the sixth 
fastest in school history. 

Freshman Lindsay Kriz 
opened up the final day of 
the theet with a fifth place 
finish in the 1650m Free. 
Success continued for the 
freshmen in the last indi- 
vidual event of the week- 
end when freshman Abby 
Brown took bronze in the 
200m Fly, leading three Blue 
Jays who finished in the top 
eight. She clocked a time 
of 2:04.90, good enough for 
second fastest in school his- 
tory. She was followed by 
classmates Shirley Chan 
and Keri Gawlik who fin- 
ished in fourth and eighth 
place with times of 2:05.62 
and 2:08.26 respectively. 

By the end of the Jays’ 
impressive weekend, six 
conference titles were 
claimed and four school 
records were broken. Bog- 


danovski saw the week-' 


end as a success for the 
entire team, despite the 


inconvenient weather 
conditions. “Everyone 
performed really well, 


given the conditions. The 
meet was delayed a couple 
of days and we had to go 
‘a day without swimming 
right before the meet. 
All things considered, 


_there were many fantas- 


tic swims this weekend,” 
Bogdanovski said. 

_ As far as the rest of the 
season goes, Bogdanovski 
made it clear that the team 
is far from finished. “We'd 
like to win some more re- 
lays at NCAAs this year, 
and place higher than fifth, 
which is the highest in 


Hopkins history. We havea - 


very strong team this year 
and I look forward to see- 
ing what we can do.” 

This was an excellent 
weekend for Hopkins as 
they placed well in sev- 
eral different events. The 
Bluegrass Championships 
marked the last major 
event for the Lady Jays 


before the NCAA Cham- 


pionships in late March. 
For those members of the 
team who do qualify, the 
NCAA — Championships 
will take place in ae 
napolis over Mar 
22. The motivation of the 
team to continue to per- 


ds i" 


form at a high lev sel | 


give them exactly what 
fifisieed heading into 
playoff contention. 


aS Soe 


The men’s and women 


uch and So battle their way to first place 


ee 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


’s fencing teams both competed admirably at their respective meets this 


past weekend. Freshman Katherine Couch and sophomore Isabella So took first place in their , 
weapons at the EWFC Individuals, while junior Aravind Menon went 12-0 in the MACFA Round 


| Robin at the University of Maryland. Please see Page B10 for full coverage. 


Women’s Lax cruises by Golden kagles 16-2 


| By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 15, the Hop- 
kins Lady Jays cruised to 
a blowout 16-2 victory over 
the Marquette Golden Ea- 
gles in the season opener 

| ona cold and snowy morn- 
ing at Homewood Field. 
Despite the large margin of 
victory, it was Marquette 


shot from DiMartino, giving 
her a hat trick and putting 
Hopkins up 10-2 with 3:51 
left, a lead that would hold 
until the half. 

Coming out of the 
locker room for the sec- 
ond half, the game plan 
for the Lady Jays was sim- 
ple: Continue to dominate 
on both sides of the. ball. 
Hopkins continued to 


make four saves, allowing 
only two goals. 

D’Amore commented 
that the energy the team 
had going into the game 
contributed to the win. 
"We had a pretty long pre- 
season but we were able to 


polish a lot of our offensive 


and defensive sets. Having 
an actual game, we were 
excited to go out and play 


draw and ‘especially in our 
ride. We were also always 
looking for the open man 
and capitalized on a lot of 
our shots.” 

Still, despite the blowout 
victory, the team still ac- 
knowledged that they had 
things to improve in the fu- 
ture. "The team needs to just 
continue to polish what we 
are trying to do,” D'Amore 


the left goal line. Sopho- 
more Dene DiMartino then 
scored Hopkins’ third goal 
in 2:26, and D’Amore later 
assisted Junior Jen Cook to 
put the Lady Jays up 4-1. 
Marquette then cashed 
in on a free possession goal 
to cut the lead in half with 
15:30 left to play in the half, 
but it would be the last time 
the Golden Eagles would 
find the net for the rest of 
the game. Just 29 seconds 
later, D’Amore again as- 
sisted Cook with DiMartino 
scoring from the middle of 
the arc just after the draw. 
- D‘Amore then put the Lady 
Jays up 7-2 with 13:25 left 
to play, and the team con- 
cluded the half with back- 


to-back goals just 19 seconds 
apart from Senior Sarah 
Taylor and a free position 


ing the 11th hat trick on 
her career, followed by 
three straight goals from 
Cook, who then assist- 
ed Sophomore Caroline 
Turco who scored after a 
streak down the middle 
of the arc. To cap off the 
scoring, Freshman Alexis 
Maffucci scored her first 
career goal at the colle- 
giate level, capitalizing 
on a behind the net pass 
from D’Amore to beat the 
challenging goaltender 
and put Hopkins up 16-2. 
The game saw a milestone 
for D’‘Amore as she earned 
her 200th career point be- 
coming just the fifth play- 
er in Division I history to 
accomplish such a feat. In 
goal, Junior KC Emerson 
and Freshman Caroline 
Federico combined to 


conditioning to the victory. 
“1 think we worked really 
hard this preseason espe- 
cially with our condition- 
ing coach and I think we 
were able to run fast and 


change direction quickly | 


which really made a dif- 
ference for us,” she said. 
“We were able to transition 
the ball at a fast pace and 
cause a lot of turnovers in 
our ride which just showed 
how conditioned we were 
and the end result showed 
that.” 

When asked what went 
well with the team’s play, 
DiMartino had only posi- 
tive things to say about 
the team's play. “I think 
we played really well all 


around. We were aggres- 
‘ 


sive on the defensive end, 
ground balls, the (face off) 


that jumped to an early add to their lead as Taylor someone else. That energy said. "The cleaner and 

1-0 lead, after capitalizing opened the second half helped us start strong,” smarter we are able to play, 

on failed the better 

clear. The off we will 
Lady Jays be.” 

did not "L_ think 
let this we can al- 
discour- _ways be a 
age them, little smart- 
quickly er with 
answer- the ball on 
ing with the  offen- 
four un- sive end,” 
answered DiMar- 
goals with tino added. 
the first “We need 
being a to look for 
free posi- the highest 
tion strike percentage 
fet sn Tn opportu- 
Sopho- nity instead 
more Jen- of some- 
na Reifler, thing that 
who just HOPKINSSPORTS.COM maybe isn’t 
50 seconds D'Amore scores 200th career point as the Women's Lax team dominates Marquette in convincing 16-2 win. there and 
later, as- ! we end up 
sisted on turning the 
a tough-angle goal by Se- with a goal from eight D’Amore said. ball over.” 

nior Taylor D'Amore from meters out, thus complet- DiMartino attributed Moving forward, DiMar- 


tino stressed that the team 
has high expectations for 
the season. “We have a lot 
of talent and it would be a 
shame to not go all the way 
with these girls. We just 
have to keep being aggres- 
sive all around, run fast and 
play like it is the last game 
we will ever play.” 

The Lady Jays also took 
down Mount Saint Mary’s 
by a final score of 17-2 on 
Wednesday. D’Amore and 
senior Sammy Cermack 
combined for 13 of the 
goals. 

We certainly wish the 
Lady Jays the best moving 
forward, as they continue 
their season at home against 
Bucknell on Saturday af- 
ternoon. The game is set 
to start at 4 p.m. at Home- 
wood Field. e 
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Men’s Lacrosse: Athlete of the Week: NBA Debate: 
Victory over Towson Katie Clark Durant vs. James N 
The men’s saeaelie After notching ay ae As the season heated up, 


team followed up their 


triple overtime = win 


against Ohio State with 


a dominate performance 
against Maryland rival, 
Page B11 


bests for points, rebounds 


and assists against Dickin- 


son last week, Katie Clark 
earned The News-Letter’s 
honor of Athlete of the 
Week. Page B11 


so did Kevin Durant. His 


. recent hot streak has people 


questioning who the NBA‘s 
top dog currently is. Is it still 


Lebron or has KD taken the 


title? Page B10 
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